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Winged Defenders 


IVE bombers and combat fighters, converging in mass strength 
against d common enemy, as practiced in modern-day warfare, 
leave death and destruction in their wake. 


Today the people of the United States are united in a defense pro- 
gram designed to give them supremacy in the air, on the land and on 
the sea — that is their main objective. But, there are many other objec- 
tives. While engrossed in the production of thousands of aerial craft 
designed to protect this country and its possessions we must also see 
to it that we have an abundance of song and insectivorous birds — 
the winged defenders of the farmer’s crops. These feathered “insect 
bombers” are a most important adjunct to the stability of our economic 
system. 


The success of our agriculture program, which also materially 
benefits our wildlife program, depends upon our ability to control the 
enemies of our crops. And in this never-ending, relentless warfare we 
must depend almost entirely upon our feathered allies. 


Insect pests cost this country more than a billion and a half dol- 
lars every year. The anopheles mosquitoe, for example, carrier of 
malaria, is said to levy a toll of $125,000,000.00 yearly; then there is 
the cotton boll weevil, a $120,000,000.00 racketeer; and the $25,000 - 
000.00 gangster — the grasshopper, destroyer of corn and small grain. 
Others such as the spotted cucumber beetle and Japanese beetle also 
take a heavy toll. It is upon insects such as these that many birds feed. 


Economists have stated more than once that if all of our wild birds 
were suddenly to disappear, life of all kinds would likewise cease to 
exist within the short span of seven years. Aside from this prophecy and 
all the destitution it implies, we must also remember that industry can- 
not produce the essential implements of war on empty stomachs; that 
crops cannot be raised unless they are protected from the pests which 


prey upon them. 


The answer is obvious — give our song and insectivorous birds 
every protection possible because they play a very important national 


defense role. 
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Edior’s Note: While convalescing after a surgical opera- 
tion sometime ago H. H. Smith of Tunkhannock, Pa., a record 
holder for long term subscriptions to Pennsylvania Game News 
listened day after day to a group of old men, talking, not of their aches 

or pains, but mostly of hunting, of hounds, and of fishing. A lot of them 
were hopeless cases just waiting to sign the register “Over There” and: 
during the long long nights when he couldn’t sleep Mr. Smith began to think 
about these old fellows quite a lot. It made a profound impression upon 
him, and as he puts tt, mostly because of the ether or physical shock of the 
knife he thought of the following poem, which he scribbled on the back of 


an envelope in the dark and then deciphered when he was able to sit up later. ng 

I think every reader will agree with me that his contribution is in every San 

sense of the word what it tmplics—a tribute to the veterans of field and the 

stream, ™ 

y 

in 

the 

A TRIBUTE TO VETERANS OF FIELD AND STREAM as 

wa 

These are old men: And lying here these crisp November days, an; 
Lying here upon their snowy cots Forced by the surgeon’s knife to forego I 
They know full well, and many care not, The days afield | love so well, dic 
That few of them will walk again beneath the sun; | turn my head, and tears roll down my cheek, .™ 
Their glass of life is nearly run. List’ning to the words these OLD men speak. { . 
But half a century have | trod this troubled sphere, no 

Prone upon my back | cannot see, And many happy days may still be granted to me here. p ne 
But | can hear them speak, But these are OLD men. hi 
Their voices dull and heavy with the weight of years. And as | hear the curtains close about a bed— - 
And as the evening shadows slowly close, The sounds that broach upon my ears— po 
Lying here, tho hopeless, they discuss—not their woes— The silent truck—bearing away a burden, blanket draped, — be 
But tales of rod and gun; Days spent afield Then one less voice swelling the tales of days long past,— . 
Where rabbits run and grouse burst forth from cover in the sun. ri —— done, tr 
And hounds! — Those pals of other days — of happier days, But look! Methinks a ster appears, rie 
Dogs whose achievements knew no bounds, And as the Indian yearned toward his Happy Hunting Ground pr 
Matching their wits with fox or ’coon, or other hounds. Where deer and bear and antelope abound: ed 
And nights on stream or lake, So may their stars ascend, ne 
Luring the wily bass or bullhead meek— And evermore their spirits roam celestial fields a 
Tale after tale-—experience rare,—day after day. Through days that never end. Co 
th 
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Mother Wood Duck at nesting cavity. 


Photos by the 


Author 


A DREAM FULFILLED 


ng the nest he found everything much the 
same as on the previous occasion except that 
the eggs seemed more settled in their bed 
and were surrounded with more down. 

The third visit was made about 6:00 o’clock 
in the evening of May 10, when he observed 
that the bird did not leave the nest quite 
as soon as she had on previous visits. This 
was the first indication that she would show 
any tolerance whatever for outsiders. 


Not wishing to disturb her too often, he 


| didn’t visit the nest again until May 21. It 


was on this reconnoiter that Rickert, ap- 
proaching from another angle, which placed 
a patch of cover between him and the pond, 
noticed the drake on the water near the 
nesting tree. Using field glasses he found 
him leisurely swimming about an eddy be- 
neath the tree, as though keeping an ap- 
pointment with the hen. Supposing this to 
be the mate, Harry attempted to work in 
closer, but the “suppsed-to-be Papa” noisly 
circled the tree, as if warning against in- 
trusion, and made upstream. Somewhat wor- 
ried because the hen did not appear, the 
protector climbed the tree but when he pull- 
ed himself up to about six feet from the 
nest, the hen flushed as though she had 
expected his appearance. She also used the 
Course set by the drake. 

Using a flashlight, he found the nest to be 
the same as before except that it appeared 
to have settled slightly. Descending the tree, 
he decided to conceal himself in a clump of 
brush nearby so that he could command a 
view of the pond and the entrance to the 
hesting cavity at the same time. After wait- 
Ing for about thirty minutes the pair re- 
turned. The drake settled on the pond op- 
posite the tree, but the hen circled the area 
carefully, and evidently satisfied that every- 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Delbert L. Batcheler 


(Editor’s Note: There have been various re- 
ports made on the manner in which Wood 
Ducks escort their young from the nest, but 
the following is an interesting report on a hatch 
which fortunately was photographed in color to 
provide a very interesting record.) 


* 


from the ground. This, Harry thought, was 
an ideal spot for the location of a _ nest. 
Deciding to make a further investigation he 
“shinnied” up the tree to have a look. Sure 
enough, there was the answer—a well situat- 
ed nest containing twelve eggs, all neatly 
arranged on a downy bed of fluffy feathers. 
Pleased with his find he quickly removed 
himself from the area so the bird could re- 
turn unmolested. However, he decided then 
and there that he and Mamma Wood Duck, 
pending her approval, would develop quite a 
friendship until the time her brood would 
make their debut before the wildlife public. 

Although he was anxious to follow up his 
find, Rickert did not visit the nest again 
until the morning of May 6, when he 
proached the tree from another angle hoping 
to get closer and perhaps catch Mamma Wood 
Duck off guard. While he did succeed in 
getting closer he did not catch her napping. 
The male duck made his appearance in the 
same manner as was noticed on the first 
visit, but the second hen never entered the 
picture after the first visit. Quickly examin- 


ap- 


AME Protector Harry H. Rickert, in the 

service of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission for the past fifteen years, had always 
hoped for an opportunity to witness the hatch 
of a Wood Duck and the manner in which 
the young left the nest. 

Having read all the leading reference books 
on the subject, Rickert decided to make a 
special effort to locate a Wood Duck nest in 
the hope of satisfying his curiosity. However, 
it was not until the following incident that 
he was afforded the opportunity of satisfying 
his curiosity. 

One evening while Harry was stopping to 
refuel his car he was approached by one of 
the local sportsmen who told him about an 
unusual experience he and his wife had 
while fishing in a little stream in Montgomery 
County several days previous. He said they 
were spending the day at their cottage and 
that during the evening they saw a bird come 
into a group of “buttonwoods” so swiftly they 
were sure it had broken every bone in its 
body. However, when looking for it they 
couldn’t find a feather, yet they were positive 
it had not gotten past that particular group 
of trees. Naturally they could not under- 
stand what had happened. Harry, on the 
other hand, had his own opinions as to what 
had occurred but did not air them lest some 
curious individual might molest and cause a 
nesting bird to “fly the coop.” 

Early on the morning of May 3 he satisfied 
his curiosity concerning the so-called “ghost 
bird”. While approaching the spot described 
by his informant he not surprised to 
notice the sudden departure of two female 
Wood Ducks and a drake that had been some- 
where in the immediate vicinity. A closer 
examination of the buttonwoods exposed a 
rather large trunked tree with a relatively 
small cavity in the trunk about eighteen feet 


was 
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Young ringnecks in brooder house at Loyalsock State 


recent years research workers at The 
Pennsylvania State College have develop- 
ed a number of satisfactory starting rations 
for ringneck pheasants (Phasianus colchicus 
torquatus). The rations have been tested 
thoroughly under carefully controlled experi- 
mental conditions. Until the work reported 
here was undertaken, however, it had not 
been possible to study the rations under com- 
mercial conditions. 


In the summer of 1940 the active coopera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
made possible two large scale experiments. 
These have provided, under commercial con- 
ditions of propagation, comparative infor- 
mation on three acceptable pheasant starting 
mash mixtures. The experiments were con- 
ducted at the Loyalsock State Game Farm, 
Montoursville, Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIMENT ONE 


The experiment was started on May 23, 
1940. It consisted of two series of six groups 
each, a total of twelve groups. Each group 
contained 280 day-old ringneck pheasant 
chicks. No attempt was made to secure 
random samples of chicks. All chicks were 
hatched at the game farm from eggs produc- 
ed by the regular breeding stock kept there. 
The experimental brooding period was six 
weeks. 

Each group 
brooder house, 


was brooded in a circular 
12 feet in diameter. The 
*Paper 27 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wild- 


life Research Unit; Fish and Wildlife Service (U. S. 
Department of the Interior), The Pennsylvania State 


College, Pennsylvania Game Commission, and _ the 
American Wildlife Institute Cooperating. 
**Authorized for publication on June 4, 1941 as 


No. 1034 in the 
Agricultural 


paper 
vania 


series of 
Station 


journal 
Experiment 


the Pennsyl- 


?Graduate Assistant in Poultry Husbandry from the 


Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 
tAssistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Pro- 

fessor of Poultry Husbandry, and Associate Professor 

of Agricultural and Biological Chemistry, respectively. 


Game Fatm,. 


electric brooder, water fountains, and feed- 
ing equipment were the same as those used 
in all 80 pheasant brooder houses on the 
farm. The usual farm routine of feeding, 
watering and housecleaning was followed. 
After the chicks were one week old, weather 
permitting, they were allowed to range in a 
yard, about 100 square feet in area. At two 
weeks of age they were given access to a 
yard having an area of approximately 6,000 
square feet. A legume sod mixed with cereal 
grains was maintained in all yards. 


Rations and Feeding System 


In 1934, Callenbach, Hunter and Murphy 
formulated a successful 28 per cent protein 
pheasant starting mash. In order to provide 
this high level of protein, a special 65 per 
cent protein meat scraps was used instead 
of the more usual meat scraps of 50 to 55 per 
cent protein content. Unfortunately, some 
millers using the mash formula substituted 
for the 65 per cent protein meat scraps the 
more easily obtainable meat scraps of lower 


protein and higher mineral content. The 
result has been serious difficulties from 
perosis. To obviate this situation, Skoglund, 


in 1940, developed a satisfactory starting 
mash, utilizing soybean oil meal and 50 per 
cent protein meat scraps as sources of sup- 
plementary protein. 


In this experiment, the mash mixture de- 
veloped by Skoglund (1940) was designated 
mash mixture 1 and was fed to groups 1, 2, 
7 and 8. Groups 7 and 8 also received daily 
feedings of chopped hard-boiled pheasant 
eggs for the first three weeks and chopped 
lettuce throughout the experiment. Groups 
3, 4, 9 and 10 were fed the original mash mix- 
ture formulated by Callenbach and _ co- 
workers (1934), and designated mash mix- 
ture 2. This mixture has been used for six 
years at the Loyalsock State Game Farm with 


AUGUS 


Starting Ration; 


excellent results. The supplements fed STOupy | 


7 and 8 were also given groups 9 and }j 
Mash mixture 3 in this experiment was; 
commercial closed formula pheasant Starting 


mash which is prepared in granular form! 


This mixture had been tested in previo, 
years and was found to be satisfactory. | 
was fed to groups 5, 6, 11 and 12 with grou, 
11 and 12 receiving the same supplements x 
groups 7, 8,9 and 10. The formulae of mag) 
mixtures 1 and 2 are shown in table 1. Ty 
formula of mash mixture 3 is not know 
Table 2 gives the chemical analyses of th 
three mash mixtures. 
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adju 
The schedule for feeding the mash mixture  farn 
and supplements is indicated in the following F pird 
outline. Ration number indicates the mas | ters 
mixture fed. The letter “s” indicates a pa. f ants 
ticular mash mixture was supplemented with [ insp 
eggs and lettuce. ditic 
ae inaé 
Group tation tation Fec 

Number Number Supplement Hov 
1 1 None muc 
2 1 None pre\ 
3 2 None 
4 2 None equ: 
5 3 None pect 

6 3 None : 
7 1s lzss and lettuce just 
8 Is and lettuce | Tab 
9 s and lettuce 
10 2s and lettuce bod 
11 Ss Eges and lettuce’ — rati 
12 s Eeges and lettuce’ and 
*Chopped hard-boiled eggs for first three weeks and ar 
chopped lettuce for entire experiment; daily feedings aa 


All groups had constant access to fresh 


water and granite grit except that, beginning | v 


with the second week and each week a cul 
after, the water was replaced for one entire 


day per week with a dilute molases solution 


The solution was prepared by mixing one | 


quart of molasses with ten gallons of water. 


This mildly laxative drink was given as4 
precaution against coccidiosis infestation. No 
symptoms of coccidiosis appeared during the 


course of the experiment. 


Data 





twe 
> sun 
tha 
Prati 


The chicks were weighed by groups at ont 7 


day and individually when four and 8X § we 
weeks of age. At the time of each individud rat: 
weighing every chick was examined fa) Wa 
symptoms of perosis. For purposes of ident: § for 
fication the chicks were individually wing § fed 
banded when two weeks of age. Mash COM § thr 
sumption records were kept on a weekly hor 


basis. 


ments was kept. 


Since all groups fed eggs and lettuce § in 
received the same quantity by weight, 00 
record of the consumption of these supple § in 
Consequently, feed com 


sumption as used in this paper refers to mash | 


intake. The amount of supplementary feed fee 
was such that it was completely eaten in a As 
relatively short time. Mortality was record: tali 
ed daily. sey 
Results and Discussion vm 

The records of this experiment wert ie 
studied statistically by analysis of variance slig 
(Snedecor, 1937). Variations between paired tio 
groups fed the same ration were found to be 3s 
insignificant. For this reason reference Va 
be made only to rations in reporting the Is 
results. fie; 


Average body weights of all groups a pa 
These weights were not 


shown in table 3. 


sul 
ab) 
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ttuce! 
ttuce’ 
ttuce’ 
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Under Practical Commercial Conditions” 


By W. J. STADELMART! 
R. R. MURPHY 
E. W. CALLENBACH 
R. V. BOUCHERT 


* 


adjusted for sex variation since the game 
farm program necessitated transfer of the 
birds at six weeks of age from brooding quar- 
ters to covered fields containing other pheas- 


' ants. Catching the pheasants for weighing or 


inspection was impractical under these con- 
ditions. Accurate sexing by external exam- 
inaation is not possible for birds so young. 
However, statistical analysis of data from 
much smaller groups of pheasants used in 
previous experiments,. demonstrated that 
equally as accurate comparisons may be ex- 
pected from using either unadjusted or ad- 
justed weight figures for six-week old birds. 
Table 4 ranks all groups according to average 
body weight. Comparisons were made among 
rations 1, 2, and 3 and among rations ls, 2s, 
and 3s. Rations 1, 2,, and 3 were also com- 
pared with rations ls, 2s, and 3s, respectively. 
All weight variations were shown to be in- 
significant. 


Weekly feed consumption per group, cal- 
culated on a 100 bird basis, is shown in table 
5. The feeding of eggs and lettuce caused a 
decrease in feed consumption only in the 
case of ration 3s. The amount of ration 3 


consumed was significantly greater than the 





_ 





amount of ration 3s. Variations in total con- 


‘sumption between rations 1 and Ils and be- 


tween 2 and 2s were insignificant. The con- 
sumption of ration 1 was significantly greater 
than that of ration 2. The variation between 
rations ls and 2s was insignificant. 


The amounts of rations 3 and 3s consumed 
were very significantly less than those of 
rations 1 or 2 and ls and 2s, respectively. 
Wastage was probably largely responsible 
for these significant differences. The chicks 
fed the mashes in rations 1, 2, 1s, and 2s, 
threw considerably more feed out of the 
hoppers than chicks fed the granular mixture 
In rations 3 and 3s. No measurement of 
wastage was made, but observations of feed 
in the litter around hoppers lend weight to 
the suggestion. 


Table 6 shows group relationships between 
feed consumption and gain in body weight. 
As indicated below in the discussion of mor- 
ality, some birds which escaped from the 
several groups were returned to other groups. 
Thus, feed consumption and feed efficiency 
data are not completely accurate. They are, 
however, definitely comparable. Ration 2 was 
‘lightly more efficient than ration 1. Varia- 
ons between rations 1:and 1s, 2 and 2s, 
3 and 3s and ls and 2s were insignificant. 
Variations between rations 1 and 3, 2 and 3, 
ls and 3s and 2s and 3s were highly signi- 
feant in favor of rations 3 and 3s in all com- 
parisons. Wastage of mash as in feed con- 
‘sumption per 100 chicks, also had consider- 
able influence on the amount of feed re- 


quired to produce a pound of gain in body 
weight in those groups fed rations 1, ls, 2 
and 2s. 


Variations in mortality between groups, as 
shown in table 7, were insignificant. The 
figures in table 7 are listed as per cent mor- 
tality on a weekly basis. For analysis of 
variation the original data were used, only 
the recorded mortality being considered. 
Birds listed as lost or gained were not charg- 
ed against the respective groups. These trans- 
fers between groups were caused by birds 
flying over the outside fences and not being 
returned to the proper pens. 


The cost of pheasant chicks reared is de- 
pendent, in large part, on the cost of feed. 
Cost per bird and cost per pound of body 
gain for mash feed consumed were calculated 
and are given in table 8. These figures are 
based on feed prices as of June 1, 1940, when 
mash mixture 1 was purchasable for $55.10, 
mixture 2 for $60.39, and mixture 3 for $86.40 
per ton. No significant differences were 
found in cost of mash per bird between the 
groups fed the same mash mixtures, either 
with or without hard-boiled eggs and lettuce 
as a supplement. In the analysis of figures 
given in table 8, rations 1 and ls were 
significantly more economical than rations 3 
and 3s. Slightly significant differences in 
cost per bird were found when rations 2 and 
2s were compared with rations 3 and 3s. The 
differences favored rations 2 and 2s. Rations 
1, ls, 2, and 2s were more economical than 
rations 3 and 3s in producing a pound of 
body gain. No significant variation was found 
between rations 1, ls, 2 and 2s when com- 
pared in all possible combinations. From 
these data it appears that even with the 
wastage of mash mixtures 1 and 2, they were 
more economical than mash mixture 3. The 
results obtained from the feeding of hard- 
boiled eggs and lettuce, in addition to the 
mash mixtures, indicate that the practice did 
not justify the expense involved. 


EXPERIMENT TWO 
On July 11, 1940, 240 day-old ringneck 
pheasant chicks were placed in each of the 
same twelve broder houses used in Experi- 
ment One. This time the chicks were care- 


fully selected by random sample, some from 
each incubator tray being placed in each 
group. The identification, management and 
feeding of the chicks were the same as in 
Experiment One. Although new yards were 
used, the sod was less abundant than for the 
earlier chicks. Since no cases of perosis were 
observed in the first experiment, the chicks 
in Experiment Two were not individually 
examined for symptoms of this nutritional 
disorder. In all respects other than those 
just indicated, Experiment Two was a dupli- 
cation of Experiment One. 


Results and Discussion 


The data were analyzed as described pre- 
viously. As in Experiment One, no signifi- 
cant differences were found to exist between 
paired groups, receiving identical rations, in 
any of the ways compared. 


Average body weights and ranking of all 
groups are shown, with comparable figures 
for Experiment One, in tables 3 and 4. The 
weights and placements were determined on 
the same basis as in the previous experiment. 
Variations between rations, compared in all 
possible combinations, were, as in Experiment 
One, insignificant. 


Weekly feed consumption is again present- 
ed in table 5. Supplementary feeding of hard- 
boiled eggs and lettuce resulted in a signi- 
ficant reduction in mash consumption only 
with mash mixture 1. A significantly greater 
amount of ration 1 was consumed than of 
ration 2. The amounts of rations 3 and 3s 
consumed were found to be considerably less 
than of rations 1, 2, ls and 2s. As in Experi- 
ment One, the groups fed rations 3 and 3s 
wasted considerably less feed than did groups 
fed the other rations. No measurement of 
feed wastage was made. 

The relation of feed consumed to gain in 
weight is shown in table 6. Variation be- 
tween rations ls and 2s, 2 and 2s, and 3 and 
3s were insignificant. Rations ls, 2 and 3 
were found to be more efficiently utilized 
than ration 1. Ration 3s was significantly 
more efficient than rations Is or 2s. Varia- 
tion between rations 2 and 3 was found to 
be significant in favor of ration 3. 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Young pheasants sunning and exercising themselves in the yard adjacent te the brooder house. 
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The Blooms are Tiny, 


I shall never forget the time I ate two com- 
plete leaves (six leaflets), of poison ivy 
so as to acquire immunity to its poison. 


None of the six youngsters comprising the 
gang of which I was a member had ever been 
afflicted with ivy poisoning, but we attributed 
our supposed immunity to our almost daily 
contact with the plant. 


Anyway, one day Alex Grenwood imparted 
the exciting information that if one ate a 
couple of leaves of the poisonous vine annu- 
ally he would forever be free to handle it with 
impunity or words to that effect. “The Indians 
did it,” he added, and that was endorsement 
enough for us. 


We knew of an enormous pillar of the rank 
vine completely covering a thirty foot elm 
stub in Wooster’s pasture, so we hied our- 
selves to it for the “cure.” 


Even now I can feel my skin crawl as I 
recall our brashness. Of course we had no 


and Greenish White in Color. 


reason to be afraid. Were we not all already 
immune? At least none of us had ever had it. 


I can see Alec nonchalently stuffing a 
couple of sizeable leaves into his mouth. All 
of us followed suit. I recall the slightly 
acrid taste of the stuff. 


A couple of days later I was a sight to be- 
hold. My lips were blistered and swollen. 
My eyes looked like a couple of cream puffs, 
and the itch was positively intolerable. 


Five of the six paid the price. Singularly, 
Alec was unscathed. He (and we too), 
thought of himself as big medicine. He 
repeatedly reminded us that his father wasn’t 
part Indian for nothing. 


On our numerous subsequent excursions 
into the “wilds” of Leavitt’s pasture at the 
end of Ashuelot street, Alec would plow 
through patches of the toxic weed to show- 
off his contempt for it. More than once I 
saw him roll in it. Of course he was un- 





Low Poison Ivy (Rhus microcarpa). 


Woodbine Leaf with five leaflets near center. 
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Vine Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans). 


affected—until. Well, several months aflt 
the leaf eating episode Alec came dow 
with a dose that put him in the _hospili! 
That’s the insiduously treacherous way W! 
poison ivy. Why should one’s resistance 
it vary from time to time? It’s baffling 


No one is permanently and absolutely i 
mune to the poison. It will eventually 
you, “if you don’t watch out.” For a couple 
of decades after my first attack I never hal 
another, eventho’ on several occasions | pt" 
in a day or two grubbing it out. Then, ™ 
day last summer a swarm of the telltale bl* 
ters ringed both my ankles. 


A friend of mine living in the count 
and who has uprooted scads of the stuff wit 
his bare hands has pulled his last sprig. & 
fall he was laid up for a total of two W 
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Poison ivy is found throughout the greater 
part of the United States, occurring as far 
west as western Arkansas and north to 
Canada. The large form (Rhus radicans), 
may be a vine or a twisted bush. The other 
type (Rhus microcarpa), is a low, herb-like 
growth growing from prostrate, trailing 
stems. Both have one other common char- 
acteristic besides being poisonous, and that’s 
the trifoliolate leaves consisting of three 
shallowly veined leaflets. 


Poison ivy scarcely needs any identifica- 
tion. Even those who seldomly frequent its 
haunts readily recognize it. Once in a while 
it is confused with the woodbine or Virginia 
creeper, but the leaf of the latter consists 
of five, prominently veined leaflets. Anyone 
not sure should consider both untouchables. 


In the fall both vines are gorgeously garb- 
ed. A few years ago a member of a local 
garden club confused the ivy with the creeper 
and hauled in a car load of it for use as a 
decoration at the fall flower show. It was 
an embarrassing and painful experience, altho’ 
She claimed she knew its true identity all 
the time. If she did, it was like playing 
with a rattlesnake. 


In winter its glassy, white berries hanging 
in loose clusters on the leafless plants are 
readily eaten by many kinds of birds. They 
too (the berries), give off the oil that causes 
all the trouble, so that in spite of their attrac- 
tiveness they should be left severely alone. 


The whitish, gummy juice exuded by the 
bruised stems and leaves is long-lived in its 
toxic effects. Clothing that has brushed 
through it may be a source of poisoning 
eventho’ it may have been hanging in a 
closet for a long time. 


If you are especially sensitive to it and 
walk within a few feet of a freshly bruised 
Plant on a hot, sultry day, the chances are 
that you will “catch” it. Standing in the 
lee of a fire in which the vines are being 
burned is a frequent source of contamination. 
Tiny droplets of the lethal oil are conveyed 
by the hot vapors and smoke. 


The carcass of a groundhog retrieved from 
4 patch of ivy where it had fallen was re- 
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Woodbine and Poison Ivy Frequently Occur Together. 


sponsible for two of the huntman’s children 
coming down with a severe attack after 
handling the chuck when it was brought 
home. 


Last winter a member of a deer hunting 
camp in the mountains came down with a 
mysterious skin ailment. Final diagnosis ex- 
posed it as a case of ivy poisoning. The 
victim had climbed a tree to reconnoiter. He 
recalled a handy vine which he used as a 
climbing aid. 


The most impressive illustration of the 
poison’s potency that I have ever observed 
occurred yesterday (June 8). My wife and I 
were walking through the garden. Adjacent 
to an outside hedge I plucked an heliotrope 
bloom and presented it to her. She sniffed 
it for an instant. Less than ten minutes later 
she complained of an intense itch on her 
nose, upper lip and cheeks. She looked at 
the fingers holding the bloom and they were 
beginning to blister. She dropped the flower. 
“Feels like poison ivy,” she said. 


Suspecting as much, I returned to the 
flower bed and in a few moments discovered 
a single young plant of microcarpa growing 
among the hedge plants located some three 
feet from the heliotrope bed. 


If you suspect having come in contact with 
poison ivy on one of your jaunts, take a good, 
soapy bath as soon as you reach home. After 
thoroughly drying off (and don’t rub too 
vigorously), your face, hands, ankles or any 
part of the body that may have come in con- 
tact with the weed should be liberally doused 
with pure alcohol. The rubbing variety is 
O.K. The idea of course, is to dissolve that 
persistent, oily sap. 


If you expect contact with it authorities 
suggest anointing the exposed skin surfaces 
with olive oil or cold cream mixed with 10 
percent sodium perborate. The application 
should be repeated every two or three hours, 
taking care that the old application is thor- 
oughly washed off. I found that various fly 
dopes are efficacious, the grease or oils in 
the dope readily absorbing the poison. 


Frequently, contact with ivy is not sus- 
pected until after the blisters have appeared. 
The object is to reduce and dry them and 
allay the tormenting itch. Regular and fre- 
quent applications of alcohol (permitting it 
to evaporate slowly), supplemented by hot 
compresses will often give relief. If the 
blistered area is extensive or close to the 
eyes then it’s a case for the doctor. 


Obviously, prevention is far more effective 
than the cure. And remember that there 
are no closed seasons. If you’re not up on 
your Botany, then it’s a good idea to avoid 
all suspicious looking plants. It pays divi- 
dends to “detour.” 





Berry Clusters in Midwinter. 
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A slender finger of pale blue smoke yy 

rising above the valley as we approag, 
ed. Mr. Pinkerton, Indiana County Gay, 
Protector, agred with me that at a distan 
the fire did not seem to have assumed ay 
serious proportions. A half-mile walk broug: 
us to the burning area, which proved to} 
on State Game Lands No. 174. From a poiy 
of vantage we surveyed the damage of th 
fire and estimated that perhaps three hundy? 
acres had been burned over during the pr. 
vious day. The mountains were dry, boy 
dry, as the result of long weeks without ri, 
and a spark was all that was needed to ster 
a conflagration. 


Fortunately for all concerned there was py 
a strong wind that bright Sunday morniy 
merely a faint and somewhat intermitte; 
breeze. Upon finding two water tanks sud; 
as are used to combat forest fires, we shouli. 
ered them, and set out to aid the crew wh 
was already on the job. As we made w 
way across the valley floor towards the lin 
of fire we saw the rising smoke had tume 
from a pale blue to a heavy yellow whit 
and was not billowing skyward. Obviouwl 
there was a fresh outbreak as the fire hai 
undoubtedly skipped across the trail that ha 
been cut ahead of it and started down thf 
mountainside. For hours we toiled side hy 
side with the fire crew and it wasn’t unt 
after ten o’clock in the morning that w 
brought the fire under control. Less than a 
hour later there was another outbreak ani 
again the fire crawled slowly down the sit 
of the mountain, fanned this time by a litt 
stronger breeze. Our fire crews had to fal) 
back to a new line of defense before the on) 
coming fire. 





The strategy used in combating a forest fire 
is quite interesting and a brief explanation 
of the procedure may not go amiss. The fir 
is frequently detected by one of the kee 
eyed, fire tower observers as the first colum 
of smoke rises above the horizon. The towe 
man then checks the position of the fire an 
phones directions to the nearest fire warden 
The warden in turn rounds up his crew @ 
men and they proceed to the fire, equippe 
with portable water tanks and fire rakes. 

Quite naturally a forest fire travels m0 
actively in the direction in which the wind! 
blowing, and the men set up their first lint 
of defense a distance ahead of the fire. Thi 
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The Camera 


By C. Gordon Krieble 


distance is determined by two factors—the 
velocity of the wind and the type or density 
of the brush in the path of the fire. This 
first line is merely a narrow trail, which is 
scraped clear of leaves and leaf mold. Men 
with fire rakes clear the trail, and men with 
tanks then patrol it to make certain no fire 
creeps across. 


Small, slow burning fires seldom require 
any additional activity on the part of the 
crews other than the construction and patrol- 
ing of the fire lines. Many times these lines 
are extended completely around the burning 
area while in other cases this is not neces- 
sary. 


When a fire assumes alarming proportions 
as the result of being fanned by a breeze 
it is likely that showers of sparks will be 
blown across the cleaned trail. Under these 
circumstances an additional method is em- 
ployed that is known as back firing. When 
this is considered necessary, and it is neces- 
sary in all major conflagrations, the usual 
fire line is cleared quite some distance ahead. 
Immediately after this line has been cleared 
a fire is started along the trail so that it 
will burn back toward the oncoming main 
fire. Since the back-fire is started along the 
cleared trail it can only burn in one direction 
and that is up-wind. Naturally, it burns quite 
slowly and is rather simple to keep it under 
control and prevent it from crossing the 
cleared line. 

When the back-fire is properly used it 
will have burned a sufficient area before 
meeting the head fire to eliminate or at least 
greatly reduce the hazard of flying sparks, 
for these sparks will be falling in the area 
already burned over by the back-fire. To be 
sure there are times, as are cited later in 
this article, where even the back-fire is im- 
possible or worthless. 


Four hours later we felt that we again 
had the fire under control, but once more 
we were wrong. A short time afterwards the 
fire slipped by the boys who were left to 
patrol the line. Fresh crews were now ar- 
riving to replace those who had been work- 
ing since early that morning. Armed with 
tanks, fire rakes and axes, they too made 

(Contiued on Page 24) 
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Then his eyes lifted to a mounting that hung on 
the wall. 


E was dressed fully in a red woolen 
hunting outfit, and the way he crammed 
through the door, pulling desperately to clear 
a load of blankets, grub and rifle, indicated 
that he was exceedingly anxious and excited. 


“Come on, we're late already!” encouraged 
a voice from the waiting car. 


“Yeah, come on, pile in.” 


A finger stabbed toward a nebulous eastern 
sky. “Lookit. The sun’s cleared the moun- 
tain already.” 


“Ed thinks he heard a shot. Somebody 
mighta even shot a deer up on the Lehigh 
mountain.” 

“Only it ain’t seven o’clock yet—.” 

A woman called sharply from the door, 
“Well, aren’t you going to bid goodbye?” 

The hunter hurried back, luggage and rifle 
still in hand. He changed his mind, returned, 
shoved the rifle and assorted paraphernalia 
into the car, then dashed back to kiss his 
wife. His kiss was a hasty, dutiful peck, then 
he hurried recklessly back to the car. He 
dropped carelessly back on the seat in the 
rear of the car, then cried, face beaming, 
“Let's go!” 

An old man watched this from the parlor 
window. He was a fatherly-looking old gent- 
leman, with a face like a withered apple, and 
a great shock of white hair. A thousand 
storms lived in the deep lines of his face 
and in the palpitation of his aged, wrinkled 
hands. His deep-set grey eyes were very 
calm and very serious. In fact, his eyes 
loked very weak, like the eyes of a little 
boy who is sick and watches his playmates 
romping about outside his house. 


The old man walked out into the kitchen, 
past the woman who had just kissed her 
husband goodbye. He said nothing, and his 
mouth was grim-set. He paused at the kitchen 
window, looked at the face of the ther- 
mometer outside. He shuddered. Ten degrees. 
His old bones would never take that cold. 
Not any more. 

He walked back into 
around the table several times. 


he kitchen, walked 
The woman 





loked at him sharply. He noticed it and 
walked back into the parlor. He stopped at 
the parlor window and looked outside again. 

Now the eastern sky was a pageant of red 
and gold and orange. The saddle-backed 
summit of Lehigh Mountain was gold-edged 
and the sides were a dark purple. There was 
something about that mountain now that 
reminded him of the way the mountain up 
near Promised Land Lake used to look, on 
just such December first mornings as this. 
He could smell bacon and eggs frying, and 
he could hear voices that had been stilled 
for years. The first shots of the season rang 
again in his ears, arousing an ache that he 
knew nothing would be able to drown. 

Well, no use. Last year had been his last. 
He had nearly frozen to death. Pains had 
knifed through his brittle bones weeks after 
the hunt. It was just no use. When a man 
was finished he was finished, and that was 
that. 

Still, what wouldn’t he give to be going 
hunting today... . 

He dropped to a comfortable Morris chair 
and filled his mouth with a huge chew of 





He blew hard into his hands, for it was bitter cold. 


tobacco. Then his eyes lifted. They lifted to 
a mounting that hung on the wall. It was 
the trophy of his first deer. And as he sat 
there, chewing, dreaming, the years slipped 
away, carried on the wings of retrospec- 
ees ss 


“Where is the heart that doth not keep 
Within its inmost core 

Some fond remembrance, hidden deep, 
Of days that are no more?” 


Dream Over the First Antlered Buck 


He pulled his fur-lined cap tighter about 
his head and then blew hard into his hands, 
for it was bitter cold. A heavy wind blasted 
from the north, snapping angrily through the 
naked woods. He occasionally pulled his 
hands away from the cold steel of his rifle, 
then hurriedly replaced them, his right trig- 
ger finger stealing slowly into the loop at 
the trigger. Now and then he turned his ears 
to the wind: and clicking arms of trees and 
rasping leaves were all he heard. That was 
all he had heard for three days. 





He was very anxious, and very cautioy 
Now and then he jumped excitedly at som 
unusual noise: once when a squirrel scurrig 
noisily about some white oaks further dow) 
the slope, and again when a pair of ruffq 
groused drummed hastily to wing. His Sharp 
eyes surveyed carefully the country befor 
him; the clusters of grey birch, the thicke 
of laurel, the open spot where a Swamp 
began. He was studying. He was careful anj 
conscientious in everything he did—and that 
did not except deer hunting. Right at tha 
open spot was where he'd make his shot 
when the time came. And if the time came 


For miles about him heaved and tumble 
a mountain country, a waste country of wind. 
falls, stumps, laurel and _ rhododendron 
patches, young growth hardwood and ever. 
greens, dogwood and grey birch; a country 
of long-grassed, fern-and mossledged swamps, 
of tumbling, amber-tinted streams, a country 
of deep valleys and rocky ledges and lonely, 
windswept lakes. And these miles of wilder. 
ness he scanned with his mental eye, wonder. 
ing where the great-antlered buck ran now 
who sooner or later, he felt, must run past 
him. 


He stood beside a massive rock, along a 
sharp-crested ridge. It was a good deer stand. 
But it was cold—terribly cold. He guessed 
he’d move soon. Then a shot snapped sharp 
and clear down in the valley. A high-powered 
rifle. Near. 


“T’ll not move yet,” Charlie mused inward- 
ly. He was thinking of what an old, experi- 
enced hunter had said: ‘“‘When you leave your 
stand that’s when the buck runs by.” 


After the shot he remained as still as death, 
only his eyes moving slowly from spot t 
spot. All was silent again except for the song 
of the wind. 

Finally he moved his feet restlessly in 
place, trying to stamp his blood into circula- 











tion. It was certainly cold, he thought. Then, j 


abruptly, he heard a noise that startled him 
Rumpety—rumpety—steady—steady 

He wheeled suddenly, rifle unconsciously 
half-raised. 

There, along the top of the ridge, ran 4a 
good-sized deer! 





There, along the top of the ridge, ran a 00d-sised 
deer. 
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Atious, 
Some What was it: doe or buck? Charley cran- 
urTied ned his neck and strained his eyes to see. The 
down wind stung tears to his eyes and he brushed 
ruffed them quickly aside without knowing he did 
Sharp so. His rifle was ready. He was ready. But 
before that adult deer bounding along the ridge— 
hicke was it a buck? 
Me He said, ‘“‘Darn it,” half aloud, for always a 
d that branch or brush was in the path between the 
t that head of the deer and himself. 
> shot Then, finally, the deer bounded into an 
came. open spot. On the instant the great head 
swept into the open a magnificent set of 
mbled antlers flashed into view. And on that same 
~ instant a rifle leveled to Charley’s eyes. 
oak He wasn’t in a hurry; hurrying just wasn’t 
yuntry Charley’s way. He followed each leap of the 
‘amps, deer, his keen eye seeming to pierce the flesh 
untry at his aim, so that he could see the pulsing 
onely, heart. At last his finger pressed on the 
ilder. trigger... 
nder- There was a sharp report, and immediately 
1 now thereafter the steady rumpety-rumpety was 
1 past broken, succeeded by a loud crash in the 
prush and then a loud scraping of twigs and 
ong a leaves. Charley ejected the smoking shell, 
steal threw a fresh cartridge into the chamber, 
ae then hurried forward. The buck had fallen 
sharp behind a clump of laurel and was out of sight, 
vered i but his kicking and squirming could still be 
| plainly heard. 

Charley’s face was calm and coldly de- 
ward: termined as he stood nearby his fallen game. 
par The deer was still now; very still; and the 
ye tongue had slipped between his lips. Charley 

swept his knife from the scabbard and bent 
death, to start the gutting. 
ot to A shrill whistle reminded him of his bud- 
> SONE dies. He whistler three times, which was the 
) signal to come. The whistle rode shrilly 
ly in with the complaining wind, fading gradually 
rcula- along the opposite ridge. Silence trailed this 
Then, ; whistle; silence except for the incessant- 
| him. complaining wind. Then voices rose from 
the depths of the forest. Shortly afterward 
‘ously his buddies stamped into view, red-moon 
4 faces buried in heaps of wool and fur, with 
rifles slung across their arms. 
ran a 
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“Charley’s got one!” 
“Say, that’s a dandy!” 








On that same instant a rifle leveled to Charlie’s eye. 
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“Got him gutted already?” 


Charley rose, his task completed. He pulled 
a long woolen rag from his pocket and wiped 


his red, chafed hands. He smiled. “Ten 
points,” he said “Must weigh a hundred 


and fifty.” 

“Yeah, and he’s gonna be a bugar to get 
out.” 

“How far is it to camp?” 

“Three miles—over the ridge.” 

“And around the ridge?” 

“Five miles.” 

“Whew! Well, what do you think 
Charley; around the ridge, or over it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. After all, you fellows 


are in this as much as I. I can’t drag it 
out alone.” He was busy tying the deer’s feet 
together. 


His buddies looked at the ridge. It was a 
steep incline, brushy, rocky, almost perpen- 
dicular in spots. 

“I'd say over the ridge,” Charley smiled. 
“Itll keep us warm.” 


= 





The woman said nothing. But she smiled knowingly. 


“Yeah, I'll say it’ll keep us warm.” 

“It'll darn near melt us, I’d say.” 

“Well, if we go around the ridge we have 
two miles longer—and that isn't taking that 
big laurel patch into consideration.” 

“Yeah ... You know, hunting big game is 
a funny thing. Before you shoot something 
you’re all steamed up, just begging for a 
chance. Then, when you bring down your 
game, you feel kinda empty, like it wasn’t 
what you wanted after all. You feel as if 
you want to say, ‘Well, now I got it, what 
the devil am I going to do with it?’” 

“That’s lazy man’s philosophy,’ Charley 
said. “Come on, get hold of the hind end of 
this deer.” 

So the journey began—up the hill with that 
deer. Charley had tied fast a stout hemp rope 
long enough for he and one other to get a 
hold on and pull. His buddies followed, car- 
rying the rifles. The day’s hunting was over; 
till camp was reached twilight would have 
begun to fall. 

It wasn’t long before Charley and his 
buddy began to breathe hard. The slope was 
in reality a series of slopes. There would be 
a heap of loose talus to cross, then a steep 
stretch that was almost a precipice, then more 
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Old Bill and Charlie walked for several miles. 


loose talus and then another uphill pull. It 
was a discouraging, seemingly endless ascent. 
Before long all the men had fallen into 
silence; heads bent, chests heaving, they 
planted their feet solidly to take one more 
soul-fatiguing step. 

Ah yes, how often he had gloried in that 
achievement, bringing down that buck, haul- 


ing it over that treacherous mountain! Old 
Charley looked long at the deer head and 


sighed. He remembered how often his picture 
had been snapped with that trophy. He had 
a newspaper clipping somewhere of a writeup 
about the kill. But now . . Well, his old 
bones just wouldn’t stand something as stren- 
uous as deer-hunting. Not any more. 

Dream Over the Second Antlered Buck 

“Do you aim to go out hunting?” Old Bill 
asked him, he remembered, on the second day 
of the deer forgotten number of 
years before. 


season, a 


“And why not” 

“Why not? Holy smokes. Look at it out- 
side. Rain, mist, ice laying on the trees and 
all over the laurels—.” 

“Well, what did we come up here for? To 
knit?” 

“No, 
didn’t 
either.” 


I didn’t come up here to knit—and I 
come up here to catch pneumonia, 




















“Well come pneumonia or come what may, 
I’m going out to hunt.” 


And Old Bill, he remembered, watched 
carefully while he prepared to buck the 
weather. Old Bill was a woodsman of no 


mean proportions. He chewed silently while 
Charley dressed in woolens and hung a 
water-proofed canvas about his shoulders. 
Soon Old Bill began to acquire a sickly ex- 
pression on his face. He became restless. 
“T still say this is one heck of a day to go 
into the woods,” Bill repeated. And repeated 
again. 

“I’m still goin out.” 

Old Charley moved into the pantry, then, 
for a last cup of coffee. He took his time, 
enjoying the warmth of the liquid in his 
stomach. On the way out he grabbed his 
rifle. Standing outside, he ran into Old Bill. 

“Well where are you—” 

Old Bill was all decked out for storm. And 
he was smiling. “If you’re nutty, I’m nutty 


(Continued on Page 27) 











AST YEAR, the children’s Leaflets told 
how the out-of-doors might be made 
more useful to the wild things which lived 
there. This year the Leaflets have shown 
you how to be more healthy and happy. “The 
Finer Side of Life” told you how to find 
beauty and happiness wherever you might be. 
The next number helped you to understand 
your own body and to realize how important 
it is to use wisely your hands, eyes, ears, 
and feet. 
This number tells you how to live comfort- 
ably in the open. You probably will wish to 
begin with a trip of not more than a single 
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day and night. If you find that you like the 
kind of fun it describes, some suggestions 
for longer trips may be given in the next 
teachers’ number. 

You can use this number of the Leaflet 
without doing much reading. If you study 
the pictures you should get the ideas which 
are intended. However, the material printed 
on the page opposite each picture should 
help. If you go on a hike for a day and a 
night you might put this Leaflet in your 
pocket and let it help you enjoy your outing. 

When planning a trip, pick your camp 
mates carefully. Anyone who is not willing 
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AUGUST? 


Outdoor! 


By E. Laurence Palmer 


to pitch in to get wood, clean fish, wash 


dishes, bury garbage, or do anything else that 
is necessary, should by all means confine his 
overnight hike to a party of one. Then he 
can have things entirely his own way. It 


however, you choose a group of camp mates § 


who will all do their share of work, you will 
be the best of friends at the end of you 
journey whether it is for a day, a month, o 
a year or more. 


This Leaflet helps you to plan something to 
eat, and tells how to cook some foods. | 
shows you how to roll and carry packs; how 
to keep warm and dry; what to do when you 
are thirsty; what plants and animals are 
dangerous; how to have fun; and how to 
avoid getting lost. Most of these ideas have 
been developed further in other publications, 
Before you go on an extended hike you may 
wish to obtain some of the following 

Hiker’s Guide, by Ben Solomon, Leisure 
League of American, New York City, 1934 

Cooking Over the Campfire, Bulletin (mim- 
eographed), United States Forest . Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Boys’ Life, Boy Scouts of American, New 
York City. 


Manuals, Boy Scouts of American, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., Girl Scouts. 


Tin-Can Cookery 


If one knows how to use tin cans, regular 
cooking equipment may not be _ necessary, 
even though it is unquestionably better. The 
cans can be thrown away and the retum 
journey lightened; otherwise, expensive 
equipment would have to be kept. 


A simple frying pan (1 and 2) can be made 
by cutting the sides of a can and bending 
the seamed portion around a stick. Cutting 
may be done with a can opener or by tap- 
ping a hatchet from the outside with another 
hatchet over a close-fitting piece of wood in 
the can. 


On the tops of simple can stoves, bacon 
and eggs can be fried or pancakes baked 
(3 to 6). Water can be boiled on the top. 
A spare piece of tin (5) may be used to stop 
the flue hole, and the can may be used as 4 
pail between meals. A second metal ring (6) 
improves the cooking on top of these stoves. 


A dipper for use in a deep well can be 
made of a can and a long stick (7), and 4 
cup can be made by melting the solder from 
the top of a condensed-milk can. 


Food for two meals can be carried in 4 
one-pound coffee can which may be used 
also to cook the meals (8). In the lower half 
is an egg kept from touching the sides by 
four strips of bacon wrapped in oiled paper 
and surrounded, to prevent breaking, bY 
cornmeal, pancake flour, or some prepared 
biscuit flour which may be mixed with 
water and cooked as mush, made into flap 
jacks, or baked as bread. Above is an enve 
lope containing cocoa, sugar, and powdered 
milk sufficient for two cans of cocoa whel 
mixed with water. Above this is a second 
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Life 


Reprinted from Cornell Rural School Leaflet 
by special permission, courtesy New York 
State College of Agriculture 


lege surrounded by rice which may be cooked 
in the can for the second meal. Here are the 
“makings” of two cans of cocoa, two fried 
eggs, some rice, and some “bread” sufficient 
for two meals for anyone on his own. 


An oven may be made from a can (9), 
letting this face the fire as a reflector. Still 
better, use two cans, flattening one and curv- 
ing the other over the biscuits (10), or cut- 
ting it lengthwise, leaving the ends on and 
covering the whole with glowing coals. A 
better reflector can be made from a syrup 
can or an oilean (11); this may be made with 
a shelf (12) by bending the sides of the spare 
half. A better oven (13), is made by pushing 
the open end of a small can which holds the 
biscuits into a larger can, separating the two 
by sticks and burying the oven in coals. 


A simple recipe for biscuits, if prepared 
flour is not available, is: for each biscuit, a 
fistful of flour, a “two-finger” pinch of salt, a 
“three-finger” pinch of baking powder, and a 
‘“gob” of butter large enough to cover the 
end of a thumb. Mix the dry materials first, 
work in the butter, and then add just enough 
‘water to make a dough that can be shaped 
into small biscuits. 


Let’s Cook 


The essence of a cooking fire is to maintain 
the heat at the proper intensity for the 
proper length of time. 


The hunter and trapper fire and the trench 
fire (1 and 2) are designed to heat a frying 
pan efficiently without smoking the cook or 
cooking his hands. The sides of these fires 
are so placed that the wind blows in at the 
/wider end and the frying pans are supported 
above the fire. If stones are used, they should 

not be of the “flat” or “layered” type. A 
/modified hunter-and-trapper fire (3) permits 
“some baking in an open frying pan. Green 
or watersoaked cross logs and side logs are 
commonly usd in these fires so that they will 
not burn away. Other campers’ aids are: a 
Support for a frying pan over a fire (4), a 
folding grill (5), and a rustic spit (6). On the 
spit the food can be turned to insure even 
cooking. 


Baking is usually done with a fire of the 
reflector type or by burying the food in its 
container in live coals and placing additional 
toals on top. In the illustration, a simple re- 
lector (7), with a planked fish (8), shares the 
reflected heat with a portable metal reflector 
vaker (9). Excellent cooking fires are made 
of dry or split green hickory, chestnut, white 
vak, sugar maple, birch, or apple. Sumac 
‘arts a good, quick fire but dies down quick- 
Y. For baking in live coals, an oven can be 
made of a covered frying pan in which a pie 
pan is suspended with its edge overlapping 
‘Ne edge of the frying pan. Food is baked 
the pie pan. 

To bake beans, dig a pit (10) and line this 
vith cobbles; then build a fire over it. Soak 
*s beans in water for several hours; parboil 
‘em; add salt pork and other flavorings; 
‘id bury the covered kettle in the hot coals. 
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Then cover the coals with earth. Let bake 
about five hours. 

The automotic stew fire (11) is a “stunt” 
fire. As the ends of the sticks burn off they 
automatically feed down into the fire. The 
“imu” fire (12) is one in which potatoes, 
meat, and vegetables are placed over hot 
stones and covered with wet leaves and wet 
san: and allowed to cook. A good “toasted 
egg-sandwich” can be made on a hot stone 
(13) or in a frying pan. First cook a piece 
of bacon on the stone as in the pan. On the 
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fat-covered surface place a slice of bread in 
which a hole at least an inch in diameter has 
been made. Drop an egg into the hole and 
allow the bread and egg to cook together, 
first on one side, then on the other. Wet 
stones or stones which have been in direct 
contact with the ground are dangerous be- 
cause they are likely to explode. 

In (14) is shown one of the best devices 
for suspending a kettle over a flame, since 
nothing need be driven into the ground. The 

(Continued on Pag 26) 
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By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


HUNTING ALONE AT AGE OF SIXTEEN BLACKBIRDS PROTECTED 


Q 


Wiil you please inform me whether or 
not a person sixteen (16) years of age 
and properly licensed may hunt alone? 
Also, can I get a license without my 
father signing for me when I am sixteen 
years old? 


A person sixteen years of age in Penn- 
sylvania who possesses a proper hunting 
license need not be accompanied by an 
adult while hunting with firearms, and 
may legally hunt alone if he desires. At 
that age, it is not necessary for one to 
obtain his parents’ consent to purchase a 
hunter’s license. However, at that some- 
what immature age, we recommend that 
he obtain the permissicn of his parents 
before proceeding to hunt with a firearm. 
It would also be best that he be accom- 
panied by an experienced adult hunter 
who would coach the youth in the safe 
use of a gun 


HUNTING RIGHTS OF PENNSYLVANIANS 


Q. 


‘Now 
season... It 


IN MILITARY TRAINING 


Will Pennsylvania boys going to training 
camps outside the State be required to 
take out non-resident licenses to hunt in 
Pennsylvania during the hunting season 
this fall? 


Emphatically “No”. Residents of this 
State going elsewhere in military training 
do not lose their right to hunt in Penn- 
sylvania on a resident license because of 
their absence from the State in training 
camps. So long as they do not of their 
own initiative take steps to change their 
legal residence, military trainees may 
continue to enjoy resident hunting priv- 
ileges after they enter the service as a 
resident of this State. 


here’s a marvelous specimen I shot last 


is a magnificent twenty point buck. 


‘*He’s charged with burglary, 


bigamy, assault with 


intent to kill, inciting a mob to violence, attempting 


to overthrow the 


and . Heh Heh: 
a rabbit out of season.”’ 


Government, 
Shooting 


DATE BEAR TRAPS OUTLAWED 


Q. 


When were steel traps for bears 


hibited in Pennsylvania? 


pro- 


Steel traps for bears were first forbidden 
on May 6, 1911, but the use of bear pens 
was not prohibited until May 21, 1915. 


BAG LIMITS ON COTTON-TAIL RABBITS 


Q. 


During what years was the season limit 
on cotton-tail rabbits changed; that is, up 
to what year was there no limit? When 
was it reduced from 10 to 5, and later 
from 5 to 4a day? 


records, the first of- 
cotton-tail rabbits 
in Pennsylvania was November 1 to De- 
cember 15, 1899. The daily and 
bag unlimited that year and con- 
tinued so until 1909, when the daily limit 
was fixed at 10. There was no season 
limit until 1915, when the limit was 60. 
In 1919 the season limit was reduced to 
40, and in 1921 the daily bag was re- 
duced to 5, the limit remaining 
unchanged at 40. The daily limit of 5 
rabbits continued until 1934, when it was 
reduced to 4, the present limit per day. 


According to cur 


ficial open seasan on 
season 


was 


season 


In 1925 the season limit was reduced 
from 40 to 30 rabbits, and again in 1934, 
to 24. In 1935 the season limit on rab- 
bits was again reduced to 20, and this 
limit has continued until the present 
time. 


Q. 


DIGGING 


Q. 





Are blackbirds 
vania? 


protected in Penn 


Yes, the birds commonly’ known , / 
“blackbirds”, but scientifically recogni. #*\ 
ed as “purple grackles” and “brong— ‘ 
grackles”, are protected in this State gg 


game birds, with an open season on the a 
usually declared by the Game Commi§. “4 


provided by law, during th, 


i) 
: 
‘ 
‘ 


sion, or 
regular small game season in the Ff 


of the year. 


OUT WOODCHUCKS 
(GROUNDHOGS) 





Under what conditions may groundhog—its 
(woodchucks) be dug from holes? Y 


According to law, these animals may bi 
dug out of dens in cultivated fields am 
killed during the regular open woodchiit f 
season (July 1 to September 30, Sundaiiiy 
excepted) by any person who is a citi \" 
of the United States holding a propa 
hunter’s license, but such person mi \\ 
first have obtained specific permission \ 
from the owner or occupant of said fielé \ 
or farm, and must immediately after the \ 
removal of the woodchuck, replace @ . 
earth and level off the area dug OB.¥ 
Failure to obtain the required permis: ‘4 
sion or restore the earth removed & q 
jects one to a penalty of $10.00 for ‘ac : 
offense. A farmer and members of HmK/; 
household do not need a hunter's licens , 
to dig lands upd 
which they reside. 
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out groundhogs on 
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Then and 


A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,’ will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contrt- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,’ Pennsylvania Game Commission, 


cat 


The wocdcock is also known as the “gig-headed snipe”, for it belongs to the snipe 
family. It is about 11 inches long, and is feathered in variegated brown, gray, and black. 
Its most noticeable feature is its very long bill, with which it extracts worms from the 
soft ground of the swamps. The woodcock usually spends the day in some shadow: 
retreat, flying to a favorite resort for its evening meal. It is an excellent game bird. 
During the mating season, the male gives a regular twilight exhibition. Soon after sunset 
he may be seen above the marsh, whirling in spirals to a height of 50 or 60 feet, then he 
circles horizontally and, as he descends, utters his cheeping cry. Upon reaching the 
ground, with dragging wings, he struts like a tiny turkey-gobbler. Sometimes he repeats 
this performance for more than an hour at a time. Woodcocks nest on the swampy 
ground, the nest containing three or four olive-gray eggs streaked with brown and black 
They breed from the northern half of the United States to Alaska and winter in the 
Southern States and through Central America and Brazil. The European woodcock is 
slightly larger than the American species. Scientific name, Philohela minor.—Informa- 
tion: Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Volume 15 pages 133 and 134.—Submitted by 
Ray Ritchey, 907 Jefferson Ave., Portage, Pa. 


“An American Museum of Natural History expedition equipped a truck with a battery 
of flood lights totaling 45,000 watts. This truck is used by the expedition to photograph 
nocturnal birds and animals. The lights supply enough light to take color photographs 
al night.’"—From “Popular Science” monthiy magazine, January, Page 66.—Submitted by 
Lawrence Casale, 808 Main Street, Portage, Pa. 


“Nighthawks never build a nest of any kind. Whether in a rocky pasture or on a 
city roof, the two eggs are laid right out in the open, and they are so well camouflaged 
that they are seldom discovered.” 

“Nighthawks always sit lengthwise on a branch, never crosswise like other birds. 
The reason is that they have tiny, weak feet.”—Proof: Editor of Popular Science, issues 
of November 1940 and December 1940.—Submitted by Jack Lazese, Cassandra, Pa. 


Black bears are not always black. There are many color phases such as brown, 
black, yellow, and cinnamon. These four may occur in the same litter. The rare Alaskan 
Glacier Bear, though bluish or iron grey, is a Black Bear also. Proof: December, 1940 
issue of “Outdor Life”. Submitted by Warren Boogs, Ja., (10 years) of 113 East Phil-Ellena 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rock Rabbit—One of the most interesting members of the rabbit family is the 
rock rabbit, so called because this bunny makes his home in piles of rock and in rocky 
ledges of the far west. He is one of the smallest of rabbits, seldom measuring more than 
a foot in length, and is often smaller even when full grown. 

Due to their small size, rock rabbits are being greatly reduced in number, as hawks, 
owls, eagles, coyotes and other predators destroy thousands of them each year. They are 
little Known, seldom seen and exceedingly shy. Proof: November issue of Field and 
Stream. George Skutch, (16 years) Portage, Pa. 
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Last month GAME NEWS warned against the use of antiquated shotguns, not strong enough 


to withstand the heavy loads now prepared for more modern weapons. 


The above photo by 


Philip B. Sharpe, Arms and Ammunition Editor of National Sportsman, Inc., shows what 


happens in a case of this kind with a Damascus barrel. 


Montana. 


MAMMALOGISTS MEET 


For the first time in quite a few years the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mammalogists, held at the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, June 9 
to 13 inclusive. 


The meeting, which was attended by sev- 
eral hundred of the country’s most out- 
standing mammalogists, was particularly in- 
teresting in that one entire afternoon was 
devoted to a symposium on animal popula- 
tions. This is the type of study the Com- 
mission has been making with various species 
through its cooperative research program at 
State College, and from which extremely 
valuable data will no doubt accrue. 


Those contributing to the symposium on 
this particular subject were Dr. William J. 
Hamilton, Cornell University; Dr. W. Frank 
Blair, University of Michigan; Walter P. Tay- 
lor, Leader, Texas Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit; Lee R. Dice, Leader, University 
of Michigan; Durward L. Allen, Leader, 
Michigan Conservation Department; William 
H. Burt, Leader, Uinversity of Michigan; and 
Victor H. Cahalane, Leader, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


Only in the past two years has the Society 
been broadening its scope in this particular 
field. As a result, there’s every indication 
that many other States will want to be rep- 
resented at future meetings. 


Another subject of importance around 
which many of the individual contributions 
centered was a study of the smaller mammals, 
particularly the rodents. The tremendous 
part these small creatures play in the econ- 
omic setup of the nation is a fascinating study 
in itself, and the various discussions con- 
cerning them revealed only too clearly the 
necessity not only of further studying these 
ereatures, but of regulating their existence 
in order to prevent any sudden disruption 


Gun of H. 0, Jewett, Wolf Creek. 


Note the left band, with thumb missing. 


of our normal economic plan by either their 
searcity or abundance. 

Pennsylvania’s representatives attending 
the meeting were Richard Gerstell, Chief, 


Division of Propagation and Research and 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief, Division of 
Public Information, both members of the 


Staff of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


MANY BEAVERS TAKEN 

Nearly twelve hundred beavers were taken 
in Pennsylvania during the open season for 
these fur-bearers from March 1 to March 15. 
In fact final reports of field officers, which 
were only completed recently, showed a total 
of exactly 1195 animals. The largest number, 
221, was taken in Warren County, second 
largest was Forest County with 215, and Elk 


County third, with 125. The numbers of 
beavers taken in other counties are as fol- 
lows: Adams, 1; Allegheny, 11 Bedford, 2; 


Butler, 35; Chester, 1; Clarion, 46; Clinton, 93; 
Crawford, 33; Cumberland, 4; Dauphin, 13; 
Erie, 11; Franklin, 6; Fulton, 8; Huntingdon, 
15; Juniata, 2; Lackawanna, 2; Lancaster, 1; 
Lebanon, 8; Luzerne, 69; Mifflin, 7; Monroe, 
53; Pike, 73; Susquehanna, 21; Venango, 78; 
and Wayne County, 41. 

Beavers were once exterminated in Penn- 
sylvania, but by restocking and wise laws 
there was a steady increase of the animals 
until 1934 when their numbers had grown 
sufficiently to permit a statewide trapping 
season—the first ever declared on these ani- 
mals in the Commonwealth. During that 
season 6,455 were taken in 50 counties of the 
state. Subsequently additional trapping sea- 
sons were declared as follows: In 1936 a total 
of 2261 were taken in 49 counties; in 1937 a 
total of 1222 in 50 counties. In 1938 only 


eighteen counties were open and 541 beavers 
were taken, some in every county. In 1939 
eight counties were open and 353 animals 
open in 


taken. Twenty-one counties were 





OR. OBERHOLTSER JOINS MUSEUM 
STAFF 


Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, long time Senio; 
Biologist of the Fish and Wildlife Service jy 
Washington (the old Biological Survey) ha; 
accepted the offer of the Board of Manager; 
of the position as Curator of the Ornitholog 
Department of the Cleveland Museum ¢ 
Natural History, to fill the vacancy create 
when Dr. John W. Aldrich left the Museu 
last January. 

Dr. Oberholser has served for many year 
as consultant to our Department of Ori. 
thology and has been largely responsible fo 
much of the growth that has characterized 
the recent history of that department. Long 
recognized as one of the world’s most out- 
standing ornithologists, Dr .Oberho!ser wil! 
bring to the Museum and to the city of 
Cleveland still greater prestige as centers of 
bird interest than they already possess. He 
is a member of many scientific societies, the 
author of innumerable scientific articles, and 
has described more races and species cf birds 
than any other living man. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





“While patroling in vicinity of Niles, my | 
attention was attracted by a bird making 3 | 
peculiar noise. Upon investigating I dis- 
covered a crow had taken possession of the 
nest and was taking the eggs and letting 
them drop to the ground.”—Wm. T. Campbell 
District Game Protector, Venango County. 


“While calling crows recently I was sul- 
prised at the actions of a woodchuck. Hearing | 
a commotion in the weeds, I looked down 
thinking it might be a crow that had been 
knocked down but not killed. Imagine my 
surprise to see a woodchuck come charging 
at me. It came right up to my feet and 
looked up at me; then turned and made off 
into the brush. I was sure that it was com- 
ing to the sound of the call. Whether it was 
actuated by curiosity or distress I do not 
know.”—L. B. Rosenkrans, Land Management 
Protector, Elk County. 


Lewis Williams, age 25, of Staten Island 
N. Y., was fatally injured on May 27, when 
he struck a wild rabbit while riding a motor- 
cycle along the Lackawanna trail near Broad- 
head Service Station, Delaware Water GaP 
He lost control of the vehicle and crashed 
against the large tree. 


——— 





1940 when 703 were taken in nineteen coul- 
ties. The total taken since 1934 numbers 12,730 
animals, having a fur value of approximately 
$12 each, or $152,760. 
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“last week while patrolling along Hunting- 
ton Creek in Luzerne County, I happened 
upon an interesting incident of the wild. 
Hearing a noise coming from under a willow 
bush on the opposite side of the creek from 
where I stood, I waded into the creek and 
investigated. There under the bush were a 
large blacksnake and a snapping turtle locked 
in mortal combat. The turtle was holding 
the snake in the mid-section and the snake 
had coiled about the turtle. I killed the 
reptile with a stick. Then I noticed a cleared 
place in a gravelly patch under the willow, 
closer investigation revealed seven turtle eggs 
which the turtle had no doubt been deposit- 
ing when the snake invaded her nest.’— 
Samuel K. Weigel, District Game Protector, 
Luzerne County. 





“Saturday, May 1, 1941, Mr. Sylvester 
Knable, Webster Mills, Ayr Township, Fulton 
County, reported that his small daughter 
heard a young rabbit making a noise. She 
ran to where the noise came from and found 
a box turtle in the act of killing the young 
rabbit. She called to her father and he 
saw the turtle and the young rabbit, which 
was badly mangled by the turtle. 

I have known turtles of this kind to eat 
both turkey and ringneck pheasant eggs, but 
this is the first time I have ever known them 
to kill anything.”—Isaac Baumgardner, Game 
Protector, Fulton County. 


“On May 10, 1941 Mr. Keiser, Superinten- 
dent of the Turkey Farm, and I found a 
ruffed grouse that had flown into one of 
the turkey propagation area fences and killed 
itself. Upon opening the crop we found a 
handful of grape leaves and approximately 
60 bunches of grapes. Each bunch was about 
one-half inch long. It seems very peculiar 
that wildlife will destroy potential food long 
before it has had a chance to develop.’— 
Albert R. Bachman, Game Protector, Bed- 
ford County. 


Twenty-one bootleggers, trappers, and hun- 
ters of migratory waterfowl were haled into 
Federal Courts recently and given sentences 
ranging from $25.00 to $100.00 in fines and 
10 days to 4 months in jail, according to an 
announcement of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

“From the opening of the Museum on May 
1, up to May 21, a total of 28 school groups 
visited it for study purposes. More than 250 
students from Greenville High School visited 
it in one day. There were six large bus loads 
in the group.”’—Burt L. Oudette, Game Pro- 
tector, Crawford County. 


Field Division Supervisor Maurice Sherman 
relates the following very unusual experience 
which occurred to Game Protector E. W. Tur- 
ley. his grandson, and a crew of three Pitt- 
man-Robertson assistants on May 22, while 
returning home from the head of Medix Run, 
about 8:20 P. M. A severe electrical storm 
was encountered on the Medix pike. Light- 
ning struck the hub on the left front wheel 
of the Chevrolet truck and all five of the 
Occupants were quite badly shocked for a 
Short time. However, no one was badly hurt. 
The lightning melted or burned three holes 
in the hub cap and then jumped to the rim 
of the wheel. 
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In Wi'dwood Park, Harrisburg there is an artificial lake at the outlet of which were taken 
over a period of several weeks over eighty baby wood ducks. The parents, nesting in trees 
in the area, invariably led the young ones to the flat surfaces of the outlet which provided food 
and water in abundance. However, the youngsters couldn’t get out of the spillway once they 
were in it, so Richard Rauch, Director of the Harrisburg Zoo, John Langenback of the Division 
of Propagation and Research of the Game Commission, and Delbert Batcheler of the Division 
of Public Information of the Commission joined hands in removing the birds with the aid of 
fishing nets attached to long poles. At the top Mr. Langenback is seen trying to scoop up one 
of the little fellows. 














A bird tra::dy was revealed on the Lughart farm 
near Balle Mills recently when spectators came 
across the scene pictured here. Two birds apparent- 
ly were bui'cing a nest in a low tree on the farm, 
using any asuilable material. One of them, carry- 
ing a piece of string, became entangled in it and 
accidentally hanged itself when the thread became 
caught on the bark of the tree. The bird is shown 
dangling from the thread in the above picture, while 
its mate put finishing touches on the nest. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


SPECIAL SERVICE REPORT 


Now and then an account of some unusual 
activity is received in the Harrisburg Offices 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission from 
one of its field employes. These accounts are 
filed under the routine heading of Special 
Service Report and each invariably relates, 
in quite a matter of fact manner, to some 
unusual duty which a field man has been 
called upon to perform. Such was the Special 
Report of Game Protector O. M. Pinkerton, 
Indiana, Pa. 


It was late in the afternoon of March 2 
when Officer Pinkerton received a call from 
the Pennsylvania Motor Police of Indiana. 
The informed him that a negress was lost in 
the woods and because of Pinkerton’s knowl- 
edge of that mountainous country they felt 
he would be of inestimable value. A few 
minutes later he joined the Motor Police and 
together they proceeded to Homer City to 
question the colored man who had been the 
negress’ companion the night before. The 
negro was under the doctor’s care. Question- 
ing proceeded with difficulty, the officers 
finally learning that the couple had left 
Homer City together for a joy ride. While 
driving through the back country section 
near Ferrier Run they started up a moun- 
tain road. The snow was deep and travel 
difficult. Before they realized it, they ran 
out of gasoline. 

Being unfamiliar with the country they 
thought that perhaps the nearest gas station 
might lie ahead up the road and together 
they left the car and set out on foot. How 
long they walked, nobody knows, but event- 
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ually the woman became exhausted and was 
unable to go any further. Leaving her in the 
shelter of a tree, such shelter as it offered, 
the man went on alone, not knowing that 
every step he took led only deeper into the 
mountains. In the darkness the man became 
even more confused as his ziz-zag course in- 
dicated later. For hours he plowed on through 
the rough country, battling entangled brush 
a great part of the way. It was not until 
the following day that he was able to make 
his way to Homer City. 


Both feet were frozen and he recited his 
story while receiving medical attention. His 
mind was quite hazy in so far as his recol- 
lection of landmarks were concerned, but 
eventually he recalled having seen a broken 
down shanty that had been covered with tar 
paper. This was the first clue that Officer 
Pinkerton was able to secure that might lead 
the searching party to the woman. 


It was after dark when the officers started 
into this snow-bound country. Fortunately 
they were able to pick up the trail near the 
shanty and after following it through the 
woods and dense brush for about three hours, 
they came upon the body of the victim, 
frozen to death. The two Motor Police re- 
mained with the body while Officer Pinker- 
ton struck out across the mountains, a dis- 
tance of about six miles to Mechanicsburg 
and from there made his way back to In- 
diana. Having notified the proper authorities, 
and having secured a change of dry clothing, 
Pinkerton set out again about one o’clock in 
the morning to return to the body. This time 
he was accompanied by two other Motor 





Thomas Miller, of Carlisle, R. D. 5, shown 


Photo by Carlisle Sentinel 


beside the chimney in the attie at the Heiser 


hunting camp where a pair of wood ducks built a nest. The nest is shown through the circular 

pipe hole which is located eight feet from the top of the chimney. The nest, lined with down, 

contained about a dozen eggs. The eggs cannot be seen because they are buried in the down 

which the ducks picked from their breasts. At left is a picture of mamma duck as she flew 

from chimeny Game Commission photographers took motion picture in color of the interesting 
event. 
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The above photos depict the ceremony evolving around the dedication to the youth of America of the Daniel 


left Isaac C, 


the splendid grounds and building which is entirely equipped. 


Police and men from a local undertaking 
establishment. On the return trip they were 
able to drive within two miles of the point, 
but it was only after a great deal of dif- 
ficulty that they were able to bring the un- 
fortunate victim out of the mountains. The 
negress had travelled on foot a distance of 
about ten miles over this difficult terrain 
before she collapsed. In this particular sec- 
tion of the country it so happens there is no 
human habitation for miles and the joy ride 
turned out to be quite a tragic affair. 

The duties of a Game Protector are widely 
varied, but due to the versatility of these 
men and the sound practical training they 
receive as a result of many years in the 
great outdoors, they are able to cope with 
almost any situation and are glad to be of 
service, even though heir most unusual ex- 
periences may find cheir way to the files 
under the routine heading of Special Ser- 
vice Report. 


BEAR TRAPPER 
Occasionally Game Protectors in bear 
country receive word of some individual bear 
doing damage to farmer’s property. This 
property may range from corn fields to live 
pigs or sheep. Quite naturally in each case 
immedate steps must be _ taken 

rectifying conditions. 


toward 


In many cases it becomes necessary to live- 
trap the bear so that it may be removed to 
some other section of the county. Live trap- 
ping of black bears is no small job and en- 
tails a lot of really hard work. A huge heavy 
box trap is employed under these circum- 
Stances and the bear is attracted to the box 
by some enticing form of bait. 

Recently Mr. Logue, Game Protector of 
Potter County, received word that a huge 
black bear had been killing sheep within the 
past few days. Immediately Mr. Logue went 
to the scene of the killing to do what he 
could about trapping the bear alive. Four 
sheep had been killed in the Roulette section 
of Potter county and it was deemed advisable 
to remove this bear to some part of the moun- 
tain where damage to farm property would 
be far less likely. 

Officer Logue was quite successful in set- 
ting his trap and taking his quary. Success 
in live trapping of black bear is a reward 
of very careful choosing of the location of 
the trap, the method in which the trap is 


concealed, and the preparation of the proper 
kind of attractive bait. 

Once the bear was trapped it was taken 
to an abandoned farm near Wharton, Potter 
County, which was about 30 miles from the 
scene of the original killing. There the bear 
was set free. Perhaps this coming fall the 
bear will provide some fortunate sportsman 
with the thrill of a lifetime. 


Quite naturally in a State as heavily popu- 
lated as Pennsylvania we must expect bear 
damage in various parts of our bear country. 
It has long been the practice of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission to pay damage 
claims on bear damage. Through this prac- 
tice it has been possible to gain the coopera- 
tion of farmers and landowners so that when 


Beard homestead near Baumstown, Berks County. At 
Sutton of the National Youth Administration is delivering a story of the pioneer’s youthful experience. Innumerable visitors inspected and highly praised 


It will be known as a wayside shelter and will be open to all young people. 


damage is committed by some black mzrau- 
der the farmer himself will not take any 
steps to kill the bear but rather report the 
damage so that the local Game Protector may 
first have the opportunity to take the bear 
alive for the sake of releasing it elsewhere. 
Through this practice Pennsylvania sports- 
men have benefitted in numerous case 


“A bear escaped death by climbing a tree 
when he was trapped between the main fire 
and the back fire near Antes Fort during 
early May. He was found the following 
morning about thirty yards from where the 
back fire had been started.”—Game Protector 
LeRoy Gleason, Lycoming County. 
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ABOUT? ¢ 
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WELL, YOU SEE, THE 
GA GAME COMMISSION USED 
TO PUT UP SIGNS URGING 
MOTORISTS TO GIVE 
WILDLIFE A CHANCE! 
THE MOTORISTS IGNORED 
THEM SO THE COMMIS- 
SION DECIDED TO 
TRY THIS AS A 
LAST RESORT! 
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The above photes depict the new club house of the Harrisburg Hunters’ and 
tion, Harrisburg, and a part of the group present at its first annual banquet June 
scenes show various activities including running rabbit range, archery range, trap shooting, ete. 








HUNTERS AND ANCLERS 
BUILD CLUB HOUSE 


The Harrisburg Hunters’ and Anglers’ 
Association, Inc., was the outgrowth of a 
meeting of 14 sportsmen in October, 1935, 
who met in the State Chamber of Commerce 
3uilding to organize a chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League. The first president was O. 
Ben Gipple, now a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission; William McCaleb 
was named vice-president; Don Martin, treas- 
urer, and Assistant District Attorney Lewis 
Kunkel, secretary. 

The second meeting was held in the Amer- 
can Legion Hall, early in 1936, at which 
time the above officers were elected. In 1936 
the club membership was 200, in 1937 it was 
375, in 1938, 475; in 1939 it rose to 585, in 
1940 the paid up membership was 658 and 
so far this year it totals 1021 members, with 
more joining at each monthly meeting. 

This fast moving club has held an outdoor 
picnic every year since 1936. 

In December, 1940, the association purchas- 
ed a 100 acre farm in Lower Paxton Town- 
ship and the members remodeled the barn 
into a clubhouse. 

This year the picnic was held on the farm 
with almost 500 sportsmen attending. The 
events and winners are as follows: 

The 16-yard trap, with Bill Douglas in 
charge, was the busiest spot on the place. 
One hundred thirty-five shooters blasted 
away at claybirds. Wesley Spitler with 48x50 
won the Class A event. Charles Engle took 
top honors in Class B with 42 hits, and Jim 
Middauer took Class C by shattering 36 of 
the 50 registered targets. 

In the running rabbit event Eugene Ben- 
ner, Dave Hepford and A. Hetrick were tops 
in the Lewis Class A, B and C ratings. The 
twenty-eight shooters were in charge of Don 
Bailey. 

A lot of credit is due C. D. McElwee for 
the fine target layout he had constructed for 
the .22 riflemen. The layout was perfect, so 
perfect in fact that McElwee, the chairman, 
won the Dewar course with a 393 out of a 
possib!e 400. W. E. Davis with 389x400 won 
Class D, and Ralph H. Forney was winner of 
Class C with 386x400. The Dewar course is 
20 shots at 50 yards, and 20 at 100 yards, all 
prone. 

In the four-position match 2 McElwee again 
demonstrated his prowess by turning in a 
161x200 for top spot. W. R. Shearer won the 
10 shot 100-yard offhand shoot with a score 
of 81x100. 

Chairmen seemed to make a habit of win- 
ning their events and Ray Watkins was no 
exception. Ray took down Class A honors in 
bait casting with a score of 36. Ralph Graden 
won Class B with 24 and Barney Thrush 
topped the Class C group with 16 points. 

Archers, under George Drebelbis chairman, 
used a modified Pope-Young round in their 
event. Frank Sponhauer made 21 hits for 85 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


points to win the event. Class wins were 
made by Dick Davis, 15 hits for 59 points, 
also Frank Machamer and Henry Aiken. 
Earl Alleman broke his string of 8 to win 
Class A in the Moskeeto shoot. Chalmer G. 
Moore, the club president, took Class B 
honors. Martin Wert had charge of the event. 


The block shoot, a popular event, attracted 
127 shooters. 

Barney Motter, the game committee chair- 
man, was picnic chairman. 

Each year the club raises 200 ringnecks 
and about 60 to 70 quail for stocking pur- 
poses, carries On an extensive winter feeding 
program, stocks fish and game (rabbits, quail, 
ringnecks) and cover and food plots are being 
planted on the game farm. In the past few 
months rabbit chases, a ’coon chase, field 
trials. and various shooting events have been 
staged on the farm. 

The association also goes in for such timely 
events as Jackrabbit chases, ’coon trials, bird 
dog trials, bench shows, etc., and has done 
much to promote an interest in conservation 
generaily throughout the community. 


‘COON HOUNDS TRIAL 


The Hellertown ’coon hounds carried off 
top honors in the Beaver Creek Club’s field 
trial on June 8, with 207 entries from nine 
states participating. 


Ranger, owned by Bob Hoffert, won tree 
laurels ($100.00) and Turk, owned by P. 
Kichline, copped line honors ($100.00) after 
19 heats, and four semi-finals had been run 
off. 


More than 700 spectators attended the 
event, the largest of its kind ever held in 
Pennsylvania. Popeye won tree and line in 
the 19th heat and tree honors in the fourth 
semi-final. Turk prevailed on the line in 
the initial heat, and duplicated in the fourth 
semi-final. 

Duke, black and tan hound, owned by 
H. C. Yoder, Downingtown, won first prize 
for registered entries in the bench show 
comprising 17 hounds. Smoke, black and 
tan, owned by Omar Bolden, Silverview, 
Del., captured the non-registered award over 
28 other dogs. 

The judges at the tree included: P. L. 
Snyder, Lime Kiln, Pa.; Amsa Barr, Pine 
Grove, Pa.; and Russell Scheeler, Boyer- 
town, Pa. The line judges included: Charles 
R. Robinson, Ambler, Pa.; and Frank Smith, 
Allentown, Pa., the starting judge was Joe 
Marks, Sinking Spring, Pa. 

All judges were praised by the dog owners 
lor doing a splendid piece of work.—Elmer 
Bortz, Secretary, Fleetwood, Pa. 


Over 600 persons attended the dedication 
of a Wildlife Sanctuary at Black Rock, Cor- 
taine Township, Lancaster County, recently. 
John F. Schrawder teacher of Agriculture at 
Quarryville, and the Future Farmers of 
America Chapter, were responsible for estab- 
lishing the refuge which will be improved 
a a habitat for game and song birds. 





Members of the Harrisburg Hunters’ and Anglers’ Association about to ‘‘launch a jack rabbit’’ 
preparatory to one of the chases of this kind the club frequently holds. 





Photo by Allentown Morning Call 


George Zimmerman’s contributions to conservation and good citizenship were eulogized on June 


12 as the Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective Ass’n, dedicated a memorial to him. 
dedication of a laurel oak tree and a stone marker was held along the Lehigh Parkway 
the site of the late City Controller’s birthplace. 
E. Neudoerffer, association chaplain, Mayor George F., 
In the above photo Mayor Erich is shown accepting the memorial 


cluded Rev. C., 
Mr. Zimmerman’s family. 


The 
upon 
Those attending the memorial dedication in- 
Erich, and members of 


ouk tree which was grown from an acorn by Harvey W. Muth of Allentown. 


The Tioga Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 


is offering five prizes to members of the 
county organizations who report the best 


catches of fish and game during the season. 
Prizes of $5.00 each will be given for the 
largest brook trout, brown trout, rainbow 
trout, bear head and deer head. 


The Littlestown 
Littlestown 
fishing contest 


Sportsmen's Association, 
Pa., is planning to hold another 
this summer. At a recent 
meeting it was pcinted out that pheasants 
in that vicinity were pulling corn so the 
association agreed that water soaked corn be 
scattered along fences to eliminate the nuis- 
ance. 


New York plans to make a survey of the 
wildlife resources of the State. 


CROSS REINDEER WITH CARIB") 


Reindeer experiments have been condu~*>i 
by the Biological Survey in Alaska in recent 
years, with particular efforts being given 19 
breeding, to improving stock by selection 2nd 
by cross-breeding with the Alaskan carid°u, 
and to nutrition, parasites, and food cnd 
range conditions. The cross-breeding expcri- 
Nunivak Islind 


animals ran7ed 


ments were conducted on 
and showed that crossbred 
50 to 100 pounds heavier than those of pure 
hve 
been issued as a result of these studies, the 
of which 


Miscellaneous Publication 


reindeer stock. Several publications 


most recent is “Raising Rein: 
in Alaska,” 
207. Copies are available to the public ujcn 
request. 
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A DREAM FULFILLED 


thing was in order, made directly for the 
hole with such speed that it was hardly pos- 
sible to believe that she had disappeared into 
the tree. Just a split second before enter- 
ing the cavity she spread her wings to pro- 
vide the necessary “braking”. Harry was at 
a loss to understand how the bird could check 
her terrific speed sufficiently to enter the 
small cavity unharmed. This time the male 
merely dropped down stream several yards 
behind a small island, where he remained 
until Harry left the scene. 

The fifth visit was spent from 1:30 to 6:00 
P. M. of May 23. Practically the same action 
was observed as on the previous visit, except 
that the pair did not leave as quickly as 
before. So far it was apparent that his visits 
were not noticed by any other persons be- 
cause no other tracks but his were observed 
around the immediate area. 

About 4:30 in the afternoon of the twenty- 
fifth Harry noted that the drake did not ap- 
pear anywhere in the vicinity of the water. 
However, the area beyond and slightly below 
the island could not be seen. This time he 
climbed the tree to a point where his head 
was all but parallel with the entrance before 
the hen left the nest, circled below the island 
and came up the other side in the company 
of her mate. The course of departure was 
again upstream. This was the last time he 
saw her leaving the nest. I might add that 
at this point it was thought. assuming the 
drake was the same bird observed in each 
case, that he was spending his time between 
the hen nesting here and the other hen which 
had evidently located her nest farther up- 
stream. Another group of young wood ducks 
were observed later in the upstream vicin- 
ity, indicating that the second hen also had 
a brood of young. 

About 10:00 A. M. of the twenty-seventh 
Rickert entered the area for the next obser- 
vation but was surprised to note that the 
hen did not flush from the nest nor did 
she leave when he climbed the tree. Placing 
himself opposite the cavity he passed his 
hand back and forth in front of the hole 
only to hear a loud hissing coming from 
within. After quietly placing himself in posi- 
tion so as to peer down into the nest, and 
with the aid of a very weak celled flashlight, 
he found Mamma Duck comfortably settled 
in a deep bed of down. She had her head 
erect and was protesting in no uncertain 





Just then up popped another fledgling. 


terms. The officer now thoroughly convinced 
that there certainly would be some inter- 
esting results, immediately contacted the of- 
fice and reported his observations and sug- 
gested the photographic possibilities. 

I was the only available photographer in 
the office at the time, consequently I was 
assigned to the area to check the possibili- 
ties of getting some pictures. Naturally I 
was jubilant because the department had 
been interested for a number of years in 
making pictures of a wood duck hatch and 
the young leaving the nest, but because the 
occasions were so rare and usually not notic- 
ed in time it was difficult to get a photo- 
grapher on the spot in time to record the 
event. 

I met Harry in the morning of the twenty- 
eighth and we immediately set out for the 
nesting area. We were not particularly wor- 
ried about the time, for the normal incuba- 
tion period had been previously checked. 
Incidentally, I couldn’t help feeling that it 
would just be our luck to have some strange 
act of nature take place so that the show 
would be all over before we arrived. My 
thoughts were short lived however as we 
found “her highness” still in the act of 
“sitting it out” and showing very little con- 
cern by our presence. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
surveying the area for the best photographic 
angles and checking the light conditions as 
to the particular periods of the day. It was 
far from an easy “set-up” for there were 
plenty of natural barriers that had to be con- 
sidered. The spots were re-checked for the 
best angles and we settled down to making 
preliminary preparations. We were handi- 
capped in this respect for about seventy-five 
yards from the tree was a cabin which I 
learned was used entirely too often for the 
plans we had for the next several days. 
There were also fields in the distance that 
permitted several farmers just enough view 
to provide them with enough cause to be- 
come curious. This last problem was quick- 
ly solved for from that time on we simply 
became a couple of lazy fishermen interested 
only in catching a few carp or catfish. It was 
a good thing we resorted to this camouflage 
because our farmer friends soon paid a 
friendly visit to tell us they had found the 
fishing bad and that we were just wasting 
our time. However, Harry very casually in- 
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Continued from Page 3 


formed the gentlemen that I was visiting him 
to do a little fishing and that’s what I ip. 
tended doing for a few days, come what may 

Having dispatched our _ well-meaning 
friends we again resumed our “fishing” 
Nothing further happened until about 6:09 
P. M. when the drake made his last appear. 
ance, only to circle the area and put back 
upstream. With one last peek we decided t 
leave and at 6:30 P. M. we left the area with 
the assurance that there were no more yjs. 
itors in the vicinity. 

Needless to say we were on the spot at 
the break of dawn the morning of the twenty. 
ninth. With but one exception, the day again 
turned out to be uneventful. The man who 
owned the cabin stopped by to chat with 
Harry and we learned he was there to “tidy” 
up the cabin for a little outing scheduled for 
the morrow. We had entirely overlooked the 
fact that the morrow would be Memorial Day 
and that in all probability the cabin would 
be used. Asking us to drop by for a snack 
when we had the time, our congenial friend 
made his wey to his cabin, leaving us to our 
fishing. 

With the stage thus set, all we could hope 
for was plenty of luck and a delayed schedule 
for Mamma Wood Duck. We arrived at the 
nest area at daybreak of the thirtieth to find 
our “prize” still on the job. 

About half of the morning passed before 
our “guests” started arriving. Harry, looking 
at me said, “Look, I have an idea that might 
keep our friends from coming down here. 
I'll move upstream and set my rods in that 
hole straight in front of the cabin and I! 
think I can use a good story to cause some 
fishing and watching from there. That will 
give you a chance to be alone and if things 
start popping you can get to the cameras 
without being noticed.” It was a good idea 
and it did keep the people upstream but 
there was no action that day, much to my 
relief. I had watched that hole so much that 
my neck took on a peculiar twist and I found 
it quite uncomfortable to turn my head for 
the next several hours. 

Our friends broke camp early in the even- 
ing and we immediately set about gathering 
material with which to build a “blind”. Hav- 
ing cut and floated our material from across 
stream and with the aid of some feed bags 
that you can always depend upon being in 
a Game Protector’s car, we soon had the 





Having thoronzhly inspected the area sbe made a direct path to the edge of the 


bank, 
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Mamma and her brood were making across stream. 


blind in shape, hoping that the next day 
would provide the opportunity to use it. We 
then returned home for a good meal and an 
early bed. I had not been in bed long when 
I thought of something that neither of us had 
mentioned, in all our discussions. Calling 
Harry, I asked him “What in the name of 
goodness were we to do if those birds left 
the nest during the night”. Well, to say the 
least, we both felt empty. It was agreed, 
however, that we couldn’t fool Mother Nature 
and if the hatch came off—it would come off 
and nothing could be done about it. We 
were not equipped for any night photograph- 
ing. 


I don’t know who was up the earliest on 
the thirty-first, but I do know we were on 
location at 5 A. M. to find our now much 
thought of feathered objective “hatching 
away.” The next few minutes were spent in 
getting all equipment into the blind in readi- 
ness for any action to follow. 


I thought I had been a first class sky gazer 
the day before, but after spending about five 
hours with eyes glued to the nest cavity I not 
nly found my neck stiff and badly cramped, 
but I was beginning to vision apparitions. 
This, including the steady rain that had 
started falling early in the morning, kept 
me from getting any too comfortably situat- 
ed. However, at 10:00 A. M. our “lady-in- 
waiting” popped her head out of the nest, 
perched on the edge of the hole, and glued 
her eyes right smack on the white metal of 
the telephoto lens. I was berating myself 
plenty for, in my haste to get situated I had 
forgotten to tape the lens frame to cover up 
its shiny surface. For what seemed like an 
hour, but in reality only a few minutes, she 
watched that spot, but I was well situated 
and able to keep very still. Even though 
I was well concealed, however, I felt she was 
looking right through the blind. 

The so-called spell was broken when she 
raised herself, and flushed. Instead of circling 
and making for the pond as on previous oc- 
casions, she made a straigh dive for a patch 
of weeds immediately beneath the hole to a 
flat top of the bank about twelve feet from 
the water’s edge. Having thoroughly inspect- 
ed this area for a radius of four or five feet 
she turned and made a direct path to the 
edge of the bank, paused and looking intently 
ata point where the base of the buttonwood 
curved out and up over the water. I forgot 
‘o mention the appearance of a large water 
Snake at this point several days previous. 
Nevertheless, it is assumed that our little 


friend wes well aware of predaceous possi- 
bilities and that her reconnoitering this was 
just another means of “being sure.” 


Convinced that this detail met with her ap- 
proval, she quietly slipped into the water and 
set about circling the area. Each time she 
returned she would set out on a broader 
course until the surface of the pond had been 
covered for a distance of twenty-five feet in 
all directions from the point where she had 
entered the water. All the time this was 
going on she had not uttered a sound, and I 
did not know whether to swing for a shot of 
her or to wait further developments at the 
nest. The latter was, of necessity, decided 
upon because I had a camera with only 50 
feet capacity—which required winding every 
ten feet. I did not want any unnecessary 
risks now for things looked encouraging. 

Having completed her rounds she returned 
to a point about four feet from the spot on 
the bank where she had entered the water 
and started to give a very gentle though sub- 
dued “honk”, different from any sound I ever 
heard from the duck family. From that point 
on things really began to happen. First, a 
little fellow popped up on the edge of the 
hole, much the same as the mother, only 
having a little more difficulty maintaining its 
balance. Pausing but for a few seconds the 
little creature plunged headlong for the land- 
ing spot the mother duck had used. This all 
happened so quickly that I didn’t even get a 
chance to touch the “trigger” of the camera. 

No sooner was the ground reached than I 
saw the weeds shaking along the path and 
the next instant, posed on the edge of the 
bank flapping what little wings it had as 
much as to say—‘Well, last guy in is a bum”, 
a tiny, downy youngster made the plunge. 
Fluffing up as though it was all prearranged, 
the little fellow began to survey the wide 
world to see what it held, but Mamma Duck 
soon put that initial opportunity in its right 
spot, continuing her call without pause. 

I might as well confess now three birds got 
by before I even knew what it was all about 
and decided I was going to have plenty of 
trouble to follow those little fellows to the 
ground. After five more had followed the 
foosteps of the first three, I realized it was 
impossible to use the view finder and that if 
I was to get any part of the dive it would 
mean random shots in the wake of those little 
“dive bombers.” This was done until eleven 
birds were paddling around the water near 
the mother. 

With the footage meter reading zero, it was 
necessary to reload. Another piece of bad 
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luck, because I had to remove the camera 
from the tripod to reload. This was not so 
bad but I had not noticed the threads were 
stripped on the connection for the tripod 
when I had left the office, and had to use 
string to get a solid mount. I reloaded but 
couldn’t get the camera solid so just rested 
it on the tripod ready for any more action. 
During the change I had made a little noise 
which caused the “honking” to stop. Mamma 
Wood Duck and her brood were making 
across stream to disappear behind the island. 
I chanced a shot of the get-away and figured 
the show was over. The old lady had escorted 
her charges out of view and presumably 
down stream for points of training. 

I was sitting there taking stock of what 
had happened, when by force of habit I look- 
ed at the hole. Just then up popped another 
fledgling. Action is no word for what hap- 
pened as I tied down the “handle” and left 
her go. What followed is hard to put into 
words, but when the little fellow hit the 
water and found himself alone in the world 
you could just see him get excited, darting 
here and there like a small child separated 
from his parent in a crowd. This went on 
for about fifteen seconds, when I heard a 
call. I glanced to the head of the island, just 
in time to see Mamma and the flock making 
upstream. Well, as the camera recorded it, 
you can see that little fellow swing around, 
port his helm and let go all the steam he 
had making for the rest of the family, swing- 
ing in line and paddling upstream with 
Mamma at the head of the group. 

After collecting equipment I attempted to 
follow for chance close-up and some “stills”, 
but found out that the old lady has ways of 
leaving you behind, regardless of how hard 
you watch her course. All the time the show 
was on Harry was observing the activity from 
a point farther upstream. He joined me in 
my treck through the upstream area to at- 
tempt to get a few more 
we did it was to no avail. 

Well, the show was over and unlike the 
hunter with a gun, we had no idea of our 
bag until the film would be processed and 
returned for projection, that is if we had any- 
thing that would develop and be returned. 
Any person familiar with the use of color 
film would have laughed at 
at photography under the light conditions 
we had, but as I mentioned before, it was 
at least satisfying to know that you had tried, 
even though your better judgment told you 
it was futile to expect anything with color 
film, using a four inch lens with a 2.7 aper- 
ture, during a steady morning rain 

Later we returned to do a little investigat- 
ing of the nest now that our friends had 
moved from their home. The following is 
what was noted: The opening to the cavity 
was seven inches in diameter and due east. 
However, the farther down the cavity ex- 
tended the greater the diameter, so that at 
bed level, which was approximately thirty 
inches from the opening, the diameter of the 
cavity was twelve inches. At this point I 
would like to mention that as of the last 
time Mr. Rickert inspected the nest there 
had been nothing to explain how these birds 
would reach the edge of the opening before 
making their plunge to the ground. I have 
talked to some authorities since and all of 
them supplied the same answer—that is the 
sharp toe noils were used to climb to the 
opening. This probably is the right answer; 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Fire could obliterate the security and serenity of this environment very quickly through 
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some- 


one’s carelessness. 


their way up the mountain side to head off 
the fire. 

By this time it was a different story, for 
the wind had gained in velocity and was 
now lashing the flames before it. Smoke 
was pouring out of the valley in a broad, 
endless column, and the increased intensity 
of the fire made it impossible for the men 
to fight it at close quarters. Visibility on the 
ground was poor, so poor that it was often 
impossible to see someone ten feet away. The 
boys had to shout to each other to make 
themselves heard above the roaring crackle 
of the burning underbrush. 


Once more I emptied my tank, and as I 
called to a lad to take my place in the line, 
my cry was drowned out by a terrific crunch- 
ing thud. A moment later the smoke lifted 
ever so slightly and I saw that a hugh dead 
chestnut snag had fallen within fifteen feet 
of where I stood. 


























































































































We were now fighting the fire in a section 
of the mountain literally covered with old 
chestnut snags, and from time to time we 
could hear their grinding crash above the 
roar of the flames as they fell earthward. 
Hours sped by and dusk crept over the 
valley before we were aware of it. It was 
nearly nine o’clock that night before Pinker- 
ton and I left the valley. Dog tired, we 
made our way to the car. We had nothing 
to eat since early that morning and were 
nearly famished. Throughout the day we had 
quenched our thirst by drinking from the 
creek or from the water tanks on our backs, 
but we had not attempted to share the food 
that was brought to the regular fire crews. 


Back in town we enjoyed a refreshing bath 
and a change of clothes. A thick steak and 
all the fixings worked wonders in banishing 
all feeling of weariness. But, as we sat talk- 
ing cur thoughts drifted back to the fire, 
and before we realized it we were on our 
way back to the conflagration. It was after 
two o’clock in the morning before I was able 
to hit the bed, and when I did I felt certain 
the fire was very much under control for the 
flames had died low in the lull of the night. 
Early the next morning I got Bill Hodge, 
local traveling Game Protector and together 
we went out to the fire to make photographs. 
I had become so engrossed in fighting the 
fire the day before that I had forsaken my 
cameras. 

When we arrived at the scene, we found 
the flames had picked up again in the morn- 
ing breeze. Feeling confident that the in- 
creased numbers of fire crews would be able 
to hold it in check we proceeded to take 
pictures. Less than a half hour later a strong 
wind sprang up and we soon realized that the 
fire which had seemed so nearly under per- 
fect control was again a roarnig inferno. Fire 
crews retreated, sometimes on the run, 
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they were unable to stand the terrific hey 
In an unbelievably short time the raging 
flames reached such proportions that it seep. 
ed as though nothing would stop them. 


It seemed only a matter of seconds afte 
the sparks lit that a small pool of fire wa 
born. Many times these little pools of fir 
would go unnoticed for a few minutes as th 
men were busily engaged with fires close 
at hand, but by the time the fresh fires wep 
noticed they had reached proportions beyon; 
control. Each time this occurred the fir 
fighters would find themselves between ty 
walls of fire, the main fire in front of then 
and the fires started by the flying sparks be. 
hind them. Quite naturally in each case the; 
had to beat a hurried retreat in order t 
keep from getting caught between the ty 
walls of flame. 

Many of the fire crews on the job under. 
went this experience a number of times dy. 
ing the early part of that day. A little late 
they realized the futility of even attempting 
to combat the main fire, so they dropped 
back well out of its reach in order to offer 
what protection they could to buildings in 
the path of the approaching blaze. 

When Bill and I reached the valley of 
Hillman Run we saw the flames raging along; 
the mountainside on either side of the creek 
Fire fighting at this point was absolutely 
impossible in view of the heavy wind and 
terrific heat. Continuous showers of spark: 
were being carried quite a few hundred 
yards ahead of the fire. Leaving some men- 
bers of the crew along the road, Bill and! 
made our way up the valley to meet th 
oncoming flames, for we felt certain that here 
we would find an opportunity to make some 
really spectacular pictures. 

When we got on 


ed. Our principle handicap, however, was 





the scene at the very} 
edge of the fire we were not at all disappoint: | 


the heavy pall of smoke that hung over the | 


entire valley. 
ally strong wind raced down the mountain 
the smoke would lift to the point where we 
were able to get some few limited shots 
Before each picture we would select some 
likely looking spot that would offer a spet- 
tacular blaze. We would wait until the flames 
had licked into this area, then we would 
continue to take pictures until the heat 
reached such an intensity that we were no 
longer able to endure it. Gasping, we would 
retreat to the next convenient spot. 

Freely perspiring from the heat, and 
choking from the dense smoke, we were 
forced back to the road from which we had 
started about an hour earlier. Much to our 
surprise we found that all the men had de 
serted the road to take up new stands else 
where. We had left our car with two boys 
who were instructed to move it only wh? 
they felt it was absolutely necessary. AP- 
parently the savageness of the advancing fire 
was more than they had bargained for, be 
cause they had left the road sometime be 
fore cur arrival. 

We found ourselves now located in the 
center of somewhat of a horseshoe, the flames 
forming the shape of a shoe; we were at the 
open end standing on the little bridge that 
spans Hillman Run. We surveyed our predic- 
ament and found that the main fire was 
raging along the road to our right as well 


Each time that an exception-/ 
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as to our left. Showers of sparks were flying 
across the road and setting innumerable fires 
to our rear. It soon became quite obvious, 
for the time being, at least, that all possible 
angles of retreat were cut off and we pro- 
ceeded to settle ourselves, using the protec- 
tion of the bridge as a sheild against the 
terrific heat. Less than a minute later the 
flames were dancing and leaping all about 
us. We had to kneel close to the stream and 
continually dip our handkerchiefs into the 
water in order to shield our faces from blast 
after blast. Our eyes were now red and 
swollen from the smoke and we gasped for 
lack of fresh air. The heat and general dis- 
comfort that we experienced in those com- 
paratively few minutes was beyond my abil- 
ity to describe. 

At no time did we feel particularly in 
danger of being burned; instead we joked 
freely on being so foolish as to allow our- 
selves to become trapped, or else we cussed 
and discussed the apparent excitable tem- 
perament of the lads with whom we left our 
car. Fully a half hour passed before we 
thought it was safe to venture out of the 
protection of the bridge. The awful roar of 
the fire had subsided considerably. 

It was quite some time before we were 
able to get our car. When we did we con- 
tinued photographic runs that led us around 
ahead of the fire time and time again. Each 
little side trip carried with it new experi- 
ences, experiences too numerous to mention. 
But I can assure you that by the time the 
day had come to an end we felt that we had 
experienced one of the most terrible fires 
that had whipped our Pennsylvania moun- 
tains in a long time. We saw hungry scarlet 
tongues of flame lick into stands of beautiful 
young hemlocks, which a moment later were 
nothing but mere charred skeletons. We saw 
one family who had loaded many of their 
possessions on a wagon. Their team of horses 
were hitched and they were ready to start at 
a moment’s notice should the flames creep 
any closer to their house. Fortunately the 
efforts of the fire fighters made this un- 
necessary. 

Grouse were incubating their eggs, and 
time after time we saw birds fly out ahead 
of the flames utterly frantic; then, complete- 
ly bewildered they would wheel around and 
fly head-long back into the flames and perish. 
How many grouse, and how many clutches 
of grouse eggs were destroyed that day would 
be difficult to estimate, but it’s certain a 
severe toll was taken. 

Rabbits would present a particularly pathe- 
tic sight as the flames would drive them 
from their hiding places. For some peculiar 
reason they seemed to wait until the very 
last minute, even after, in many cases, the 
flames had actually enveloped their retreats. 
Then they would race through the fire and 
we would see them with their fur singed and, 
In some cases, almost completely denuded. 
At times they would race within a few feet 
of us and go fifteen or twenty yards ahead 
of the fire. There they would begin to 
circle, and after two or three revolutions 
Which would mark the circle grow smaller 
with each turn, they would collapse dead. 

We have no knowledge of deer having been 
actually burned in this fire, though some of 
the fighters reported seeing numerous deer 
come out quite some distance ahead of the 
flames. By the middle of the afternoon the 
conflagration had spread three or four miles 
from where it had started in its savage on- 
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Woodcock on nest. 


Photo by Robert P. Habgood, Jr. 


Hundreds of incubating game birds fall prey to hungry, flaming tongues 


of field and forest fires every year. 


slaught that morning. It had swept through 
forests, fairly rushed across open fields, jump- 
ed small mountain dirt roads, crossed rail- 
roads, and leaped highways. Truly it was a 
spectacular sight, one long to be remem- 
bered. 

By late afternoon the head fire came to an 
almost mysterious stop, and from there on 
the majority of the burning was confined to 
areas more densely wooded pretty well back 
in the mountain. It was not until the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, the fifth day of the fire, 
that it was well under control and on the 
way out. A survey indicated that more than 
3,000 acres were burned. How much damage 
was done is hard to say, but nearly all of the 
area was excellent large and small game ter- 
ritory, if not good forest country. And un- 
doubtedly it will require years for the game, 
the trees and the shrubs to stage any really 
noticeable comeback. 

About a week later I visited this burned 
over area. A strange feeling of. emptiness 
crept over me as I viewed its black desolation. 
Surprisingly enough I noticed a number of 
song birds making their way throughout the 
area. There were towhees, cardinals, blue 
birds and red-headed woodpeckers, and their 
flashing colors and lively activities presented 
a vivid contrast to their blackened, lifeless 
surroundings. On this trip I had an oppor- 
tunity to speak with many of the local resi- 
dents, many of whom had helped to fight the 
fire. One and all expressed pretty much the 
same thought. They were mighty glad the 
fire was out, and all regretted the terrific 
damage to the trees and the wildlife alike. 

I feel certain if the majority of the people 
of Pennsylvania who enjoy getting out into 
our mountainous country would have the op- 
portunity to closely observe a blazing forest 
fire or even the burned, blackened desolation 
that follows in its wake, there would be a 
far greater tendency towards careful handling 
of matches, cigarettes, pipe ash, camp fires 
or anything else that might cause a fire in 
the woods. As a result of traveling consider- 
ably through the states on the Atlantic coast 
it has been my experience to help combat 





forest fires of varying sizes in nearly every 
state from Maine to Florida. Each fire, 
whether it was large or small, left one 
thought uppermost in my mind—IT COULD 
HAVE BEEN SO EASILY AVOIDED. 


Pennsylvania can rightfully boast of its 
beautiful mountain scenery. But there is 
not a hill or a mountain in Pennsylvania that 
is attractive in any way when it stands 
covered with the charred remains of what 
might have been a forest. We can point with 
pride to the splendid forest-fire fighting 
achievements of our Department of Forests 
and Waters and their excellent record of 
holding forest fires in check. In the majority 
of cases they are able to restrict a forest fire 
to a comparatively few acres. This record 
has marked a great saving in both trees and 
wildlife, and we certainly hope for its con- 
tinuation. Its continuation can be assured if 
every sportsman, every outdoor man or 
woman in Pennsylvania cooperates, first by 
practicing and preaching the necessity of 
careful handling of all forms of fire in the 
forest, and secondly by their active coopera- 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


kettle can be lowered by spreading the side 
sticks. The crane (15) and its gadgets have 
obvious advantages. The crane (18) should 
not be used because the stick is not stable, 
and crane (19) because it is too near a tree. 


What Shall We Eat? 


Well-chosen food, properly cooked, is as 
important in camp as at home. What foods 
are chosen for camp meals will depend on 
how they are to be carried and what arrange- 
ments can be made to preserve them in good 
condition; but the aim should be always a 
well-balanced variety of wholesome food. 
One should not allow “hot dogs”, “hamburg- 
ers”, cheese, candy bars, and other highly 
seasoned or highly concentrated foods a much 
more important place than is ordinarily al- 
lowed them in home menus. Fruits, vege- 
tables, cereals, and milk should be used gen- 
erously. The belief that anything to eat is 
all right so long as there is plenty of it is a 
mistake; on the contrary, particular attention 
should be paid to variety and digestibility of 
food. 

The first step toward good meals is careful 
planning. For a short stay, a definite menu 
can be planned at home, and then analyzed 
as to the proper quantities of all necessary 
ingredients and the equipment needed to 
cook and serve the food, not forgetting salt, 
flour, matches, and a can-opener or an axe. 
Good plans will include such preparations 
as sifting flour, packing butter and sugar in 
containers from which they can be served, 
and arranging all food so that it can be car- 
ried easily without loss or harm, ready to be 
stored in camp until used. Foods such as 
cereals, flour, bread, cookies, and crackers, 
which should be kept dry, should be packed 
in suitable containers. Foods such as butter, 
eggs, milk, fresh fruits and vegetables, meat, 
candy, and cheese, which must be kept cool, 
should be thoroughly cool when packed, and 
if possible should be put into containers in 
which they will keep cool. Wrapping con- 
tainers in several thickness of newspaper or 
in damp cloth will help to keep food cool, 
if thermos bottles or jugs are not available. 


The three meals suggested below are plan- 
ned for ten persons. The cooking utensils 
needed are one large frying pan, two large 
kettles, or one kettle and a large coffee pot, 
two large cooking spoons, a sharp knife or a 
pair of scissors and a can-opener. Cups, 
plates, knives, forks, and teaspoons are the 
only additional equipment necessary. Cook- 
ing utensils borrowed from home can be 
returned clean and shining if they are cover- 
ed with a soap film before they are put over 
a fire. 

In cooking camp meals, methods should be 
varied, and an excess of fried food should be 
avoided. Most important of all, is timing the 
foods so that everything is cooked and ready 
to serve when you want it. 

Breakfast should be a substantial meal, 
enough to last from morning to midday, with- 
out a “snack”. Oranges make a good begin- 
ning; or one pound of prunes, stewed at home 
or in camp the night before, may be eaten 
with the cereal. Two packages of prepared 
cereal (whole-grain cereals are preferable) 
will be sufficient, and should be served with 
sugar and two and one-half quarts of fresh 
milk, or, if necessary, with its equivalent in 
evaporated or powdered milk. Soft-cooked 
eggs (four minutes or so in boiling water) 
help start the day without overworking the 
frying pan, an all-too-frequent sin among 
campers. Toast, buttered, with marmalade (a 
32-ounce jar) and cocoa complete the meal. 
For cocoa, mix twenty teaspoonfuls of cocoa, 
twenty teaspoonfuls of sugar, and about a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt with a little 
hot water. Add this to fourteen cups of boil- 
ing water and boil the mixture gently three 
or four minutes. Add three large cans of 
evaporated milk and heat; do not boil it. 

Lunch for hikers or campers should re- 
quire only a short time for preparation, and 
should be easy to serve. For both these rea- 
sons, squaw corn is a good main dish. With 
knife or scissors, cut one pound of bacon in 
narrow strips and fry it until brown. Pour 
about half the fat from the frying pan, add 
four cans of corn or two cans of corn and 
two of lima beans, with salt and pepper as 





Photo by Raymond M. Sickles 


Five Pittsburgh hunters with their possession limit of twelve rabbits each after a four day 
hunt in Crawford County last season. 
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Mrs. Geo. B. DeMoss with deer she killed on first 
shot—straight in the heart. 


desired, to the bacon and the remaining fat 
and allow the mixture to simmer a few min- 
utes. Sliced raw cabbage (one medium head) 
and sliced raw carrots (one bunch), bread 
and butter, fruit drink, and cookies complete 
the meal. The fruit drink may be made with 
powdered fruit flavors, according to direc- 
tions on the packages, or with canned fruit 
juices, or with fresh fruit. 

Supper, the heavy meal of the day, may 
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be allowed more time in preparation, but | 


should be planned so that the meal is over 
and cleaning up finished before dark. Dishes 
which combine meat and vegetables usually 
simplify the cooking proces sand reduce the 
quantity of equipment necessary. Frizzled- 
beef gravy with carrots and peas and boiled 
potatoes make an excellent combination. The 
potatoes should be prepared first and put on 
to cook in boiling salted water. Next, dried 
beef, about one pound, is torn into small 
pieces and browned in the frying pan, in one 
cupful of bubbling-hot butter, until the edges 
of the beef begin to curl. About a cupful of 
flour should be mixed with the beef and 
allowed to brown. Stir in two large cans of 
evaporated milk, the liquid from one can of 
peas and one can of carrots, and about one 
can of water, and cook the gravy until it has 
thickened; then add the peas and carrots, and 
continue cooking until the gravy is boiling- 
hot. The gravy may be served over potatoes, 
as suggested, or with boiled rice, cooked 
macaroni, or toast. Bread and butter, cocoa, 
and fruit (fresh, canned. or stewed dried 
fruit) may make up the rest of the meal. 
For the meals suggested, about two pounds of 
sugar, one and one-half to two pounds of 
butter and five or six loaves of bread, de- 
pending on the appetites of the campers, will 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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BACK OVER THE TRAIL 


too,” Old Bill said. 


The Poconos that day were in a mean, de- 
pressed mood. Everything hung cold and 
grey and cheerless. Not a bird sang. Nota 
creature moved. All was wrapped in a 
strange, uncongenial imperviousness that sent 
tiny shivers up and down the spine. Every- 
where was silence, except for the drip, drip, 
drip of rain. And the rain was cold. The 
rain was like ice water, rifling steadily 
through the mist that hung gloomily over the 
forest. 


There wasn’t a sign of another hunter. Old 
Bill and Charley walked for several miles 
along much-frequented trail without hear- 
ing a sound. 


“There ain’t enough hunters to keep the 
deer moving,” Bill said. 


“You can’t tell—we might be lucky.” 
“Yeah.” Bill was acutely pesimistic. 


Now both knew that the more hunters, the 
more chance for a shot. If it’s cnly a pack of 
greenhorns dancing crazily about a bonfire, 
the deer hear, and are moved. This was an 
asset to the lazy hunter, who both knew 
flourished too plentifuly in the Poconos. 


But hunters or no hunters, there was 
always that chance—the chance that drives 
the trapper into the most violent winter 
storms, that sends the hunter into the teeth 
of a blinding gale. A chance. That’s all the 
sportsman asks—a chance. Put up all the 
odds you care to; just so there is a chance. 


Soon Charley announced, “Here I stand.” 


It was several hours’ walk from the cabin 
when Charley announced this. It was also a 
half-hour’s walk from the path. Since leav- 
ing the path they had penetrated a laurel 
thicket, traversed a small swamp, worked 
slowly up and down several sharp ridges. 
But after all, this was familiar country. 


Old Bill moved up the slope another sev- 
eral hundred yards. Then the wait began. 
A silent wait, in cold, dripping rain. And 
without a sound other than that drip, drip, 
drip of rain. 

An hour passed, uneventfully. Then, sud- 
denly, a thought flashed into Charley’s mind. 
A crazy thought, too. He had been in much 
of a daze since his arrival at this place; had 





After these words, both stool still, looking at each 


other . . . and rather sheepishly, too. 


been thinking too much of deer seasons past, 
and things that had happened then. His 
thought was, which way had he come? Which 
way was he to go home? 

There wasn’t a thing to use as a landmark. 
Have you ever been in the forest on a dark, 
misty day? Everything then is the same. A 
tree is a tree; a rock is a rock; there is noth- 
ing distinctive about them; nothing that lends 
a clue as to proper direction. 

“Oh well,” Charley mused, “I have my 
compass.” 

So Charley slipped back into somewhat of 
a daze, while more time slipped by... . 

It was late afternoon when Old Bill re- 
turned. There hadn’t been a shot fired within 
hearing distance all day. 

“No use without drivers—just no use,” Bill 
said. 

“I guess you’re right. Let’s start back.” 

After these words, both stood still, looking 
at the other—and rather sheepishly, too. 

“Well?” Charley wondered. 

“Well. You always want to go first.” 

“T ain’t anxious.” 

“Neither am I.” 

Another short silence followed, while 
neither made a move to leave. Abruptly, “Do 
you know where you're at?” Bill wondered. 

“Sure I know where I'm at.” Old Charley 
was busily engaged fumbling around in his 
pockets. “All I need to do is find north.” 

“Well, find it, so we can get out of here. 
This sure is a damp, gloomy day. I’m chilled 
to the bone.” 

But Old Charley’s face fell. 
he wheezed. 

Bill was suddenly anxious. “Now what?” 

“The compass—you know, last night, when 
we had that argument —” 

“You mean —” 

“That confounded compass is laying at 
home on my bunk, that’s what I mean.” 

Bill scratched his face and looked wonder- 
ingly at the sky. But it was just about ceil- 
ing zero: nothing but fog, fog, fog ... and 
rain rifling drearily through it. Darkness 
was already beginning to fall. 

“Now what,” Bill said. Then he started. 
“Come on, let’s start out, anyhow.” He plung- 
ed through the cold, wet thickets, Charley at 
his heels. 

The two hunters walked in silence. Both 
were wracking their brains, trying to think. 
It would make great fireside conversation if 
one could pull the other out of this mess. 
And then, suddenly, the boom of a shotgun 
startled them. 

“A shot, by Harry!” cried Bill, halting 
abruptly. “And not so far off, either.” 

The gun boomed again. And again. 

“Shall I yell? Bill wondered. 

“Keep quiet you idiot—it might be a buck.” 

“Buck hell, with us lost and—” 

“Keep quiet!” Charley whispered, standing 
stone still with his eyes glued to the misty 
forest ahead. 

Then, from the distance, came a shout: 
“Get him, Gus?” 

“Naw! Darn it!” The voice answered 
excitedly. “Keep your eyes peeled — he’s 
coming your way!” 

Shortly thereafter another boom split the 
silence. And another. 

“Get him, Ed?” 

“T dunno, I—” 


“Holy cats!” 


Continued from Page 11 





At the crack of his rifle the big buck leaped high 
into the air. 


Then Charley heard the crash of brush to 
his left. He spun around, raising his rifle. 
A deer bounded straight toward him. He took 
his aim. At first he was unable to tell whether 
it was a doe or a buck because of the mist. 
But one glance at the antlers, and his finger 
squeezed on the trigger, for he was ready. 

At the crack of his rifle the big buck leaped 
high into the air, then bounded on, straight 
towards him. Charley pumped his gun and 
squeezed the trigger again. The buck leaped 
once more, but this tin.e the leap culminated 
in a heavy fall—only five yards from where 
Charley stood. 

Bill, who stood just in rear, cried out, “You 
got him!” 

Charley threw the last cartridge into the 
chamber of his gun, then hurried forward. 
But the buck was done. He was ready for 
the gutting. 

An in the excitement, Charley and Bill 
forgot about the other hunters. It was only 
until they were ready to drag the deer to 
camp that the old thought struck home, 
Which way? 

Darkness was slowly settling. The rain in- 
creased. There was a sharp nip in the air 
that tokened a possible switch from rain to 
sleet, or possibly snow. 

Bill raised his rifle and fired three shots 
into the air, After that, silence. 

“I wonder where those other guys got to,” 
Bi.i said. 

“I'm darned if I know. Hit for camp, I 
suppose.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” 

“I’ve always preached that the thing to do 
is sit tight—but I think we can find camp 
if we hit out.” 

So Bill and Charley started out again. 

They walked and walked, until finally dark- 
ness increased to the point where it could 
just about be called night. Bill heaved a 
sigh and stopped at a nice, open spot. “Sup- 
pose we camp right here?” 

“We might as well,” Charley said, dropping 
his end of the deer. “Let’s start gathering 
firewood—” 

A voice arrested them. 
tentively. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


They listened at- 
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A Comparison of Pheasant Rations 


Analysis of the mortality data, table 7, by 
the same method as used in Experiment One 
showed all variations to be insignificant. For 
late hatched chicks, the mortality was very 
satisfactory. More trouble was experienced 
from escaped birds, there being one pen with 
more birds at the end than at the beginning 
of the experiment. It is not known why so 
many birds were lost and unaccounted for in 
group 2. 

Feed costs calculated either as mash con- 
sumed per bird or per pound of gain were 
similar to results of Experiment One, as in- 
dicated in table 8. In both experiments mash 
mixtures 1 and 2 were significantly more 
economical than mash mixture 3. Variation 
between groups fed mash mixtures 1 and 2 
were statistically insignificant in both experi- 
ments, but the trend in both cases was in 
favor of mash mixture 1. 


Summary 

1. Two experiments of 12 groups each, in- 
volving a total of 6,240 ringneck pheasant 
chicks, were conducted under practical, 
commercial conditions at the Loyalsock 
Game Farm. Three mash mixtures, which 
varied considerably in cost, were com- 
pared. The mash mixtures were fed as 
complete rations and with supplements 
of hard-boiled eggs and lettuce. 


2. Comparisons were made of body weights, 
feed efficiency, feed consumption, feed 
costs and mortality. 


3. All three mash mixtures were found to 
be adequate and satisfactory for produc- 
ing desirable six-week old pheasants. 
Mortality in all groups was low and feath- 
ering was excellent. 


4. Rations 1, ls, 2 and 2s were more econom- 
ical than rations 3 to 3s in producing an 
individual bird or in producing a pound 
of gain in body weight. 


5. Supplementary feeding of hard-boiled 


eggs and lettuce with an adequate mash 
mixture apparently has no effect on the 
quality or quantity of birds raised and 
increases labor and feed costs. 








Sayre Sportsmen’s Association, pheasant pens. 
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Birds being wintered for Spring release. 
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Table 5.—Weekly feed consumption per 100 chicks. OUTDOOR LIFE 
Experiment One ) € 
5 Weeks of Age (Continued from Page 26) 
re } No Ration No. 1 9 3 4 rs 6 Tote £ : 
; Group N¢ ra ‘ 5 ) otal > a . 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds be needed. Experienced campers can substi- 
1 1 6.05 16.67 31.28 42.74 45.65 58.41 200.80 tute for the bread the materials for baking 
2 1 rages oye rei per pyre 55 o a some of the breadstuffs suggested elsewhere 
Ss] < ‘ oO oO. 24. ° 4.4% od { 30 7 ‘ 
4 2 7.27 14.34 25.00 40.33 48.98 54.47 190.3: in this Leaflet. 
5 3 3.96 16.17 24.44 25.38 43.66 40.54 154. 
6 3 4.48 15.03 24.26 26.31 43.34 41.66 155. 
7 1s 7.36 16.66 29.55 38.48 47.60 56.21 195. 
s 1s 7.26 16.95 29.03 39.86 48.17 56.36 197.62 
9 28 7.66 14.55 27.16 40.59 52.17 59.75 201.8! A CREAM FULFILLED 
10 2s 8.23 12.90 24.72 37.50 47.75 51.49 182.59 : ‘ ; 
11 38 5.37 10.93 24.91 23.49 39.40 40.82 144.9: (Continued from Page 23) 
12 3s 5.58 9.49 27.45 21.76 41.92 37.37 143.5 
ve however, we found our lady had gone one 
Experiment Two ial oka better in her preparation. Before Rickert 
eeks 0 ge . : 
Group No. Ration No 1 2 3 4 5 0 Total reached into the nest he noticed a net-work 
ye preg pounds pounds pounds pounds of old weed stems, dry and stiff from last 
7.5 15 21.63 31.64 41.51 72.00 ‘ ; 
2 1 7.09 17.64 26.60 32.13 46.20 - year’s crop, jammed back and forth from the 
3 2 7.08 17.71 22.89 32.06 39.41 b ni “7 ac : ac 
: ed up to the opening so as to provide a sort 
4 2 7.50 15.82 21.00 31.99 41.65 P : F g ' : 
5 3 5.83 14.70 16.59 33.74 of ladder to it. We both agreed that this was 
5 3 5.42 14.63 16.03 35.49 ei — eee “ . 
7 it. 799 17.22 23.45 40.04 the answer to the youngsters appearing so 
8 Is 8.36 16.73 23.59 43.40 closely together at the top of the nest before 
9 2s 7.54 16.38 21.98 39.27 pene 
10 2s 7.08 16.24 21.35 40.32 leaving. 
11 3s 5.00 13.30 15.96 32.83 > i thi > Ss . i > 
12 a 5 44 13.18 16.62 $2.63 Another point which left us much in the 
dark was the absence of the shells of the 
Table 6.—Pounds of feed required to produce a pound of gain. eggs. Other than one piece—the size of a 
; Experiment One Preteen He nickel and still fastened to the tissue im- 
Group No. Ration No To 4 woot To 6 weeks To 4 weeks To 6 weeks mediately under the shell—we found no 
pounds pounds pounds pounds . 
; 1 4.13 er rene eigen answer to the shell problem. We scoured the 
2 1 3.65 4.43 4.51 area beneath the nest very carefully but 
3 2 2.93 3.35 3.45 . . : 
{ 9 291 ri eo failed to find any particle of shells. I am 
5 3 2.29 2.738 2.57 2.77 told that the shells are carried from the 
© 3 2.84 2.89 a7 2.33 
i 7 Is 3.14 3.77 3.70 , 79 nest by the parent duck; however, there is 
4 ae ee 3.70 3.75 3.83 still a doubt in my mind about this. There 
<s Bae 3.67 is oy P P ’ 
10 2s 2.57 3.11 3.39 4 was no chance of the shells having sett'ed 
11 3s 2.16 2.70 62 90 
12 3s er a as yee ee to the lower part of the hole for we made a 
5 thorough investigation to this end. 
Table 7.—Per cent mortality. Another point of interest was whether the 
Experiment One (280 birds per group) ducks would dive directly for the water or 
orenD — :' Weeks of age Total Total make their landing spots on the ground. Con- 
No No 2 2 4 5 ‘ Recorded Lost Mortalit ve . > oe 
per cent percent percent percent percent percent per cent warcents wer ek ditions would have suggested the former as 
1 1 9.64 1.43 0.00 0.00 1.79 0.36 13.21 00 18.21 the opening in the nest tree was so situated 
; : ; ee : be —— ap ose 2.86 2.5 5.36 as to provide the young ducks with the most 
8 as Mi , 36 36 0.7 5.36 2.50 7.86 . Se 
4 2 5.36 0.71 1.07 0.71 0.00 0.00 7.86 93 11.79 direct route to the water 3ut, as I have 
‘ 3 as pg 5 + pao “oe pane rbd ee a33 explained before, they choose the land-spot 
7 1s 1.07 1.43 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.26 2 86 0.71 7 selected by the mother duck and then made 
5 ° Is . 50 1 79 0.00 0.00 0.36 0.00 4.64 91° 1.4: their way to the water 
<S 6.78 2.50 0.00 0.36 0.00 0.00 9.64 & 7 18 1 > 
5 3 - eae pe ~ee pa u- 00 0.36 2.86 0.71 3.57 It has been said that in cases where the 
s 0.71 1.43 0.71 0.00 0.00 0.26 3.9 9 5.36 : ; ‘ 
12 s 1.79 2.50 0.36 0.00 0.36 0.36 5 - 2 14 7.50 nest was situated some distance inland from 
the water’s edge the parent bird would carry 
Experiment Two (240 birds per group) the young to the ground. then direct them 
Group Ration Weeks of age Total Total : td as on : 14 ae an 
No No 1 ; 4 5 P picaaeead -e Mortalit to the water. The conditions would have 
per cen ent percent percent percent percent per cent per cent per cent provided for such action in this case, but we 
1 1 0.00 0.83 2.50 2.08 25 0.42 7.08 0.42 7.50 failed to recognize any assistance from the 
; - id Hg 5 a : ve : rH : a 12 - oF ye v “ parent duck 
: 0.00 0.42 1.25 0.83 0.83 0.83 4.17 0.42 75 Whether or not I have contributed any- 
7) 0.00 .. oF 0.83 0.42 0.00 0.00 2.50 0.00 0 2: . 
6 0.00 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.00 0.42 9 0.42 2 50 thing new to ornithological records, the fact 
: Is 0.00 1.67 1.67 5.00 0.42 0.42 1.25° 7.9 remains that I have an undisputed motion 
Is 0.42 0.00 1.26 7.08 1.25 0.42 0.42 1( . : : , : 
9 2s 0.83 0.00 1.25 1.25 0.42 ; 67 0 Ha ; a. film recording of the event hereinbefore cited 
: s 0.00 0.42 0.00 1.25 0.83 0.42 7 0.83° that is clear and authentic enough to satisfy 
Ss 0.00 0.00 2.08 1.25 0.06 00 4 ( ‘ . ° 
12 Ss 0.83 0.42 1.25 1.25 0 es : 7 9 0 8 ye even the most skeptic of readers. I felt this 
th Ek ae in pen, one of unbanded groups not in the experiments, birds weighed the same was an opportunity to add something to the 
ose that lost their wing bands photographic if not the ornithological records 
of bird lore, and at that I am content that 
Table 8.—Cost of mash mixtures per bird and per pound the episode should rest 
of gain in body weight to 6 weeks of age. 
(Costs based on prices of June 1, 1940) 
Experiment One Experiment Two The great white heron, majetsic bird of 
; ; Cost per Cost per Cost per Cost per . 8 Be e re « » ot . ; 
Group No. Ration No bird pound of gain bird aunaoe anit Florida that was almost wipe d out in the 
cents cents cents cents 1910’s by hunters who sold its plumes to mil- 
: 6 > 12.8 5.08 11.7 liners, is well on its way to successful re- 
5.8 11.5 5.99 14.0 
‘ } 6.26 12.2 5.50 11.0 covery, according to a report of the U. S. 
: : 6.48 12.0 10.9 Fish and Wildlife Service. According to a 
5 7.22 12.8 12.5 ; 
° 7.26 13.5 12.8 recent estimate there are about 1.000 of these 
; zs 5.94 11.4 11.0 birds on the Great White Heron and Key 
s 5.79 10.8 11.5 i ildli 
9 2s 7.07 12.8 11.9 West National Wildlife Refuges on the 
H Ze 6.95 10.5 10.6 Florida Keys. Others may be found on other 
s 6.88 $38 13.7 . . . 
12 s 6.84 7 9 13.1 keys in the Gulf of Mexico 
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CHIGGERS 


OW many persons have had chiggers 
and if so, do they know what chiggers 
are? Never mind, don’t answer now. At 
any rate the time of year is near at hand 


when many of our people, both from rural 
districts and from cities, will go on hikes, 
picnics, berry picking parties or other out- 
door activities. Also during this time, July 
to September. many of us will suffer attacks 
from those annoying little imps of mischief 
known as chiggers or chigger mites 

Chiggers are minute creatures, not insects 
but related more nearly to ticks and spiders 
the represent the infant or larval stage of 
large red velvety mites which are entirely 
harmless when full grown. Before mending 
their ways, however, these baby mites with 
instinctive foresight, lurk in the brush and 
briars for unsuspecting prey. Among the 
hosts of chigger mites, in addition to man 
we find rabbits, mice, quail, various 
species of snakes, toads, turtles and domes- 
tic animals Some immature animals and 
young chicks are killed by the attack of these 
tiny tormentors. It is no wonder we should 
watch our when we travel the dim 
brushy trails in chigger country, for along 
with visible enemies there lurk the insiduous 
chigger mites 


rats, 


step 


Suppose we do walk in ignorance through 
places inhabited by these wee parasitic pests. 
Any movement or contact is a signal for them 
to quickly attach themselves to our clothing. 
From this point of vantage they work their 
way to our bodies while we go along in bliss- 
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ful ignorance. Having reached our person 
they silently fasten themselves to the skin 
by means of hooked appendages and start 
feeding upon the lymph that collects beneath 
the epidermis. Not satisfied with this, these 
mites are capable of injecting a considerable 
quantity of poisonous material into the 
wounds by feeding. It is at this point that 
we really begin to get acquainted with chig- 
gers. Our anatomy now covered with red 
irritating blotches or welts, especially where 
clothing is tight or beneath belts and shoe 
tops, we come to a realization of our predica- 
ment. Now for relief. Do not rub or scratch 
the wounds. There is danger of secondary 
infection. Treat each spot or series of attacks 
with antiseptic solutions such as iodine, weak 
carbolic acid or ammonia. Treating the in- 
fected parts with oil of wintergreen is also 
said to give quick relief. Sometimes a pre- 
ventative is better than a cure. When in an 
infested region, we have found that almost 
comp!ete immunity may be gained by liber- 
ally dusting the body with a mixture of equal 
parts of flowers of sulphur and talcum pow- 
der. This mixture is not injurious to the 
skin and may easily be washed off after 
returning. When grass plots, lawns or local 
shrubbery are infested we suggest an appli- 
cation of flowers of sulphur to these areas. 
Apply by dusting at the rate of 50 pounds per 
acre to destroy the chiggers. 

In Pennsylvania it is in the southern tier 
of counties where these infant parasitic mites 
are most prevalent. The increase in numbers 


BACK OVER THE TRAILS 


“T still don’t see how you missed that buck, 
Gus,” someone was saying. 

“Well, how about yourself!” 

“Didn’t I show you? 
the road, confound it. 


That sapling was in 
It turned my bullet.” 

“Your eyes turned your bullet, big boy, 
that’s what turned it.” 

These voices were approaching them. In- 
stinctively, Charley’s eyes followed the open 
spot on which they stood. “Hey,” he told 
Bill, “we're standing on a path, by George.” 

“Huh?” 

“Sure we are!” 

By this time Gus and his friend were upon 
them. 

“Well!” cried the one called Gus. 
the fellow we missed, I guess.” 
ing at the deer. 

“Boy, isn’t he a honey! ... Tell me, how 
did I miss anything that big?” 

But Charley and Bill weren’t wanting very 
much to talk about such things. They just 
chewed and looked silently for several mo- 
ments. Finally Charley asked, “You fellows 
going in?” 

“Yey,” Gus remarked. 
and muffed it.” 

“Tell me,” Bill put in, “what hunting camp 
you guys from, then?” 

“Blue Heron, partner 


‘“Here’s 
He was look- 


“We had our chance 


only about six 


hundred yards down this path.” 
Old Bill and Charley exchanged apprehen- 
Their cabin was only a little 


Sive glances. 


farther down the srail from Blue Heron. 
They both turned aside to spit out a wad of 
tobacco. “Well,” Charley said, “I guess we 
rested enough, Bill. Let’s go on down the 
trail now.” He bent over, smiling softly to 
himself. 

“Yeah I guess a little rest done us good,” 
returned Bill, likewise bending to his task. 


* ~ * * 


Yes, Old Charley thought, those were the 
days. He shuffled restlessly in his chair. The 
picture of his old rifle came suddenly into 
his brain. Gosh, just to feel that old stock— 
just to run his calloused hands along that 
cold steel. 

He rose half-consciously from his chair. 
Suddenly, he felt strong. He felt full of 
youth and vibrant with energy. He tensed 
his muscles, and he had never felt better in 
his life. He bent his legs, stretched them, 
marvelling at the smoothness of his joints and 
ease of his muscle movements. 


He looked again at the deer mountings on 
the wall. Again he hit the wilderness trails. 
Again he sat by a lonely forest campfire, rifle 
slung across his knees. Again he heard the 
song of a backwoods river, the plunge of a 
natural waterfall. Again he heard the twilight 
bark of the fox and the snort of the deer. 
He saw a far-flung sunset, a vast sheet of 
fire broken by the dark outline of the sharp- 
pointed pines. He saw a buddy, black- 
whiskered and clothed in heavy backwoods 


AUGUS? 


“« « « By A. B. Champlain 


as we reach warmer and more damp areas. 
In some regions chigger mites are suspected 
of transmitting certain diseases of man byt 
no cases have come to our immediate attep. 
tion. As some persons seem to be immune 
to the attacks of chiggers. I will close with 
the hope that you come in this class ang 
that you can wade the brush and briars with 
impunity. 
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clothing that smelled of woods-smoke and 


tobacco. 


Love the forest? It was as a god to him. 
The restless winds in the trees were as 4 
hymn, and the cries of the children of the 
wild as a choir. Now this love was giving 
him a new life. He felt capable of walking 
a hundred miles. Years had peeled off him 
until he stood tall and husky and clean of 
face and limb. He hurried out into the 
kitchen, not knowing where he was going 0 
why. 

A feminine voice snapped him to cold 


reality. “Well, old man, what’s gotten into 
you?” 
“Huh? O — I— ah —” 


Then he noticed the woman held out a bag 
of pills. “It’s time to take these—” 


Slowly, ever so slowly, his shoulders sagged 
again, and the hopelessness crept again into 
his features. He held out his hands to receive 
the pills. Then somebody opened the door 
and a cold draft drifted over his body. Boy, 
and was that cold! He remembered the ten 
degrees. 

“Gosh,” he said, “I don’t see how those fel- 
lows stand it hunting today, do you?” 

The woman said nothing. But she smiled 
knowingly. She knew in her heart that Old 
Charley had been out there hunting, too, 4 
that morning. And she knew he’d keep % 
hunting by the fireside for the rest of his 
life. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES « « « By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M.F.H. 
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ROBABLY the greatest comment on scent 

was by Mr. Jorrocks in Surtees’ ‘“Hand- 
ley Cross”. “Constant only in its inconsist- 
ency! ... there’s nothing so queer as scent, 
‘cep a woman!’ Some phases of the subject 
however, are of interest. Along the cele- 
brated Eastern Shore of Maryland the native 
foxhunters have this rule of thumb, or rather, 
rule of nose. The stick their heads out of 
the kitchen door on a hunting morning, and 
if they can smell their Chick Sales edifice 
across the greensward they claim it will be 
good scenting. The trouble with this is that 
a man’s nose 54 to 6 ft. off the ground may 
catch a “rising” scent, when a hound’s nose, 
say only a foot above the ground, may not 
get it at all. It obviously takes a combination 





of wind, moisture, ground temperature and 
air temperature to make good scenting. That 
is the reason why there are so few really 
good scenting days in a whole season— 
especially in this country. Another fact often 
not realized is that just as with other wild 
animals—and humans also, as our B. O. les- 
sons in the magazine ads have emphasized— 
the scent of different foxes varies a great 
deal; some always leave a strong scent, and 
hounds can run them on almost any day, 
while with others it is very light at best. 


* * *” * 


Following crushed grass is another inter- 
esting phase. My friend, L. F. Whitney, in 
Connecticut, has proven with his bloodhounds 
that hounds follow the scent of crushed grass 
even when the quarry leaves no scent of its 
own. This is also referred to in Mr. Blodgett’s 
book on scent, and explains why a fox will 
often dash into a flock of sheep or a herd 
of cattle so that there will be a stronger 
crushed grass scent from the larger animal. 


* * * * 


We heard recently that the crop had some 
connection with taking a cropper. This is 
incorrect. In the old hunting prints we see 
the scarlet coated gentlemen holding aloft a 
long handled whip with lash. The whips in 
some cases were so long they look like divin- 
ing rods. Then came the speeding up of fox- 
hunting, and the young bloods shortened the 
length—whereupon their hare hunting elders 





superciliously looked down their port red- 
dened noses and called them cropped whips, 
which in due course became crops. 


a * * * 


Many of us have probably noted that Irish 
horses as a rule seem particularly Well 
broken. Whether this has any bearing on the 
following letter from Mr. Fraser from over- 
seas, is hard to say, but it is interesting 
nevertheless: “If the old-fashioned hunter 
pulled hard a bit at times it mattered little, 
as he was a natural jumper, and steadied 
himself and pricked his ears when an obstacle 
was in front of him. Many today are ‘star- 
gazers’ and take a time to come to hand, and, 
when they do, how many of them are safe 
over timber? They chance obstacles very 
often, and cannot be called real hunters. I 
never think that they have a leg to spare like 
the shorter-striding animal, whose hocks are 
quickly under him at any time. The best 
young hunters that my father ever had were 
made by an old Irish stud groom who rode 
with a running rein or piece of blind cord 
attached to the breast-plate ring in the centre 
of the chest, running through the snaffle bit 
rings each side into his hands. So do not 
have the rein too long, let it go when the 
animal jumps, and it will slide up his neck, 
giving him complete freedom. There is no 
occasion to ride the horse with this second 
rein as long as he goes well. A single-reined 
snaffle bridle is enough to use with this 
cord.” Here at least is something different 
for those making hunters, to try. 








“OH, MAN BEHIND THE WHEEL” 


Oh, man behind the wheel 

Of modern motor car of steel 

When at night the highway you must ride 
Don’t cast all caution to one side. 


Wildlife before your lights must run 
In search of food in the setting sun 
Dim your beam, do not confuse 

Don’t run it down in abuse. 


Far better it roam the starry nights 
Than be the victims of sad plights 
Never to again perpetuate its clan 
Under God’s immortal plan. 


Please heed this human appeal 

Save many from a crushing wheel. 

On the highway give wildlife a brake, 
Conscious clear, no life you'll take. 


—Frank J. Floss. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Crow shooting has been good so far this 
spring. There seems to be no end of them. 
I observed one flying with an egg in its bill 
the other day. By the size of the egg it could 
have been a grouse egg.”—George L. Norris, 
District Game Protector, Warren County. 


Never carry a deer or bear through the 
woods on your back. More than one hunter 
Narrowly escaped a bullet by committing 
Such an indiscretion. 


“I had a rather unusual report the other 
day which I am quite sure is dependable. 
Two local sportsmen were fishing in the 
Trout Run section at the mouth of Sawdust, 
where they killed two large rattlesnakes, one 
eleven and the other thirteen rattles. They 
were only a few feet apart and a half-grown 
rabbit was sitting between the two snakes. 
It still sat there after the snakes were killed. 
These men then went on down the creek, 


and after fishing a couple hours they returned 
and found the rabbit still sitting in the same 
spot. Being curious to determine whether 
the rabbit was injured they tried to chase it, 
but upon touching the animal it fell over, 
kicked and died. It had probably been 
bitten by one of the snakes and they could 
not decide which should eat it. The poison 
probably made the rabbit sick and finally 
killed it."—Edward L. Shields, Game Pro- 
teestor, Elk County. 





Gatchevillas Famous Jerry, English Setter owned by Ralph Lutz and Bradley Curry, 


Bridgeton, Pa. 
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Photo by W. K. Mokle, Bellefonte 


While fishing in Center County Mr. Mokle heard a grouse making a lot of fuss and upon in- 


vestigating found the bird opposite a brush pile, flapping her wings. 
took a look and found a 5'%-foot blacksnake had her nest of ergs. 
I killed the snake and found that it had swallowed 2 eggs. 


“On Monday, April 14, a yearling bear was 
brought to my home by a Mr. Krouse, who 
stated that the animal was on the highway 
near Keating and that he though that it might 
be injured by a car if not removed. The bear 
was in a weakened condition and apparently 
had not been out of hibernation very long. 
After being fed and watered the little fellow 
turned real lively and was released on State 
Forest."—Game Protector W. J. Brion, Clin- 


ton County. 


hoto by 
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Blackbird accidentally 
by fisherman when it 
of tree over Yellow Bb: 

mansdale, Pa. Game Pri 
ef Cumberland Cou: 


ines 


As she flew around I 
After taking a few pictures, 
That evening when I returned the 


mother bird was back on the nest. 





Chas. F. Stambaugh 


OR TRAGEDY 


se'f on trout leader lost 


ime snagged on branches 


hes Creek, near Bow- 
tor Jos. F. Foreman 
Investigates. 


“To prevent the heavy death toll of wild- 
life, especially deer, along highway Route 
322, a forest thinning was made with WPA 
labor for a distance of 18,000 feet along the 
highway that passes over State Game Lands 
No 33. This thinning extended from the road 
berm back 100 feet on each side of the road- 
way. Aside from improving the appearance 
of the roadway, opening up curves, etc., the 
kill of wildlife has been reduced just 80 
percent during 18 months of observation.”— 
Game Protector Elmer Pilling, Centre Coun- 
ty. 


From Mt. Vernon, Maine comes the story 
of a playful scotty that chased a ringneck 
pheasant recently. After a brief battle the 
bird strutted away from a dead dog. 












































AUGUsy 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Last Raft’”—There are few Pennsy}. 
vanians who will not recall the thrilling: 
and as it turned out to be ill-fated, trip @ 
the last raft, which made its eventful journ 
down the Susquehanna River in March 1 
The undertaking aroused nation-wide in 
est, and was a pronounced tribute to thos 
pioneers of Pennsylvania who contributed 
their bit to the history of the Commonweal 
back in the early days of logging and lum 
bering. Not satisfied to commemorate the 
episode by mere demonstration the sponsor 
R. Dudley Tonkin, of Tyrone, recently chroq. 
icled not only the story of the trip, but™ 
wealth of early history giving the back 
ground of rafting days. His book entitled 
“The Last Raft”, which is well illustrated 
with photographs and symbols reminiscent 
of that hazardous early-day industry, t 
gether with those of the journey itself, § 
now available in a limited edition, and cay 
be purchased from the Telegraph Press, Har 
risburg, Pa., for $1.50. 


“John Kieran’s Nature Notes’—In { 
delightful book John Kiernan presents “som 
of his friends.” Kieran, New York Time 
sports editor and enclycopedic expert @ 
“Information Please” has a profound love of 
nature. Half a hundred word pictures of 
subjects ranging from daisies to whales and 
including ducks, hawks, oaks, bumble-bees, 
etc., are found in his book. 


Mr. Kieran does not make any pretense of 
being a systematic naturalist or scientist, but 
he loves the outdoors as a sensitive, keen 
and close observer of its beauties and charm 
His deep appreciation of nature is reflected 
throughout the entire book. Each essay, writ 
ten in simple understandable language, will 
be enjoyed by every member of the family. 
The entire book can be read over and ove 
and something new gained with each read- 
ing. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel, published by 
Doubleday Doran & Co., sells for $1.50. 





Game Protector Albert Bachman, Bedford 
County, announced the arrival of Ellen Louise 
Bachman on May 22. 
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